STILL GOING UP! 
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am £2,000 = 


Fre e Insu rance. (es \ > we When a Manchester maid met a Liverpool lad 
Sethe = Se ee ee Ezample second line—not to be used: 
His proposal of marriage soon made her heart glad. 


| TEN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (isthe) 


£236 THIS WEEK. — 


Th 


is Week's Picture Coupict. 


Cadbury's Cocoa” 
on packet or un 
guarantee” your 
and most _delicious 


. 7 


Made at. 


BOURNVILLE 


£160 Given To boc owners 


: who give the nearest.estimate of the increase.in deliveries of 


(the wonderful foods for keeping Dogs in health and condition, 
; free from worms and smell), 
for the month of November next over the month of May last. 


Full particulars from the 


MOLASSINE] COMPANY Ltc., 
* DOG AND PUPPY CAKE WORKS, 


139 Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.3i. 


Molassine Meal for all Animals. 


rk Drive 


Fine Virginia. Purity eS 

Guaranteed. The Best 

Cigarette Value in the * 
Werld. Ask your to- or 

bacconist to-day for 


iéanned -Sructs 
Stewed Prunes ~Bctlled Smuts 


BIRD'S CUSTARD reigns supreme by reason of its rich creaminess— 
its pure delicate flavour. Has a never- failing charm for every taste. 


Qa Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD'S. 


Pa.k Driv. Cigarettes. 
GALLAHER Ltd:, The Independent Firm, Belfast & London. 
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ssl ; PEARSON’S WEBELY. WERE END) 


Oct. 28, 1 


This Phenomenal Offer is made to the rcaders of Peaison'’s Weekly, | Remember W hen Ordering Table Su Ppli 


PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


; ; 28,10;'00. ,On receipt of P.O. for 6/6 we will forward direct from our 
AWAY r ; 4 Looms to your ad«ress one of out 
: e “PRUDENTIAL” REAL Suabenes WOVEN HALF - GUINEA to include the best brand of cocoa: i.e, Fry's Pung Concentrartep, 
aware wutable tu vin . = = 


None is praised or recommended more highly. By special processes 
em in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract ie oblained 
from the cocoa bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestion 
ean then assimilate it. In the case of. more robust persons, wrong 
qs ne inking agitates the digestive organs; Fry’s Puru 

TED Cocos soothes them. For an overworked stomach 
try a cup with a dry biscuit. 


recom, pining zooms 
Bedroom, &c., band 
somely bordercd, in > a») 
30 different Turkey 
patterns and fashion- 
able self-shades of 
Crimson, Greens, 
Blues, and rt 
Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large eno TES 00 cover Le 
ainaxy arsed room. These Carpets will be sent bac as Sample 
rpets with thuss owbng 
the o identical quality 
supply in all 
are made of mrissiel 
equal to wool, and being a speciality of our ig can only be 
cbtained direct from our looms, thus savin; p yomenene all 


‘‘The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


—Guy’s Hospital Gaze: 
middle profits. _Over 400,000 seld 
twelve months. Money 
: willingly returned if not ap- Bepeat bg rece: vet oe 
wey proved. Thousands of Repeat the, Roy 
Orders and Unsolicited Testi 

monials receised. With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very handsome Rug to match, or we will send 2 CARPETS 
and 2 RUGS for 10/6. 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


CONTAINING 


12 
BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale 
Prices. 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL i bas y 
IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED. The lot, packcd free, ond sent on receipt of amouny 


erb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm §: } 
ald Somtortabie’ Sits. by 72in., beautifully whipped : 
witb crimson. : 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 
a most durable and useful blanket, size 5(in. by 70in., i" 
border 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and_comfortable, 
well finished and edged, sizo 5lin. by 70in, 


Gocoa 


“The Best tn the Shop.” 


2 Large Coloured Shettend Blankets, very 


lurable quality, soft, warm, aud comfortable, full 
size, 45in. by ‘in, FREE 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 
sp'endid durable quality, size §2in. by 5iin., 
greets ‘om vor a wi 
ream Coloure arm, Fine Quality 
) £rib Pipehets, sft as velvet, wash well, and = 
u rize, 


on Saran! exoeuiad in os as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL, 


‘Has Won More Awards Than Any Other. 


ognen of Carpets, ate Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. T!: 
Orarmastss, Goren, O61 Fovt fr tee ees 20 ne ESE LEEDS 
ues and P.O.’s 


PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROF 


F, HODGSON & SONS teiot ws Takara, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
Ciiteforvemmion 1When writing to Advertisers 
(- Boys’ Suits x: ee 
& 


Delixersd.for deposit trom 8). end 4 Please Mention 
¢ a Salita agen cesses | PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
VA SELLING” i wscessncons sovenrisements 
HAIR TONIC 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the 
LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


Advertisement Manager, “‘ Peareen’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Adver- 
tisemente must be received by Tuseday merning for the following week's lasue. 


CLO ARTIPIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT; MATERNITY SKIRTS, made to measure, 
call or forward by post; full eulue per revurn, or offer | with self-adjusting band, giving figure an ordinary 
made, — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manuafaetarers, sepenrance, from i Catalogues and patterns 
63 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, Lendom (Batah, | free. — Manageress, Wood Bros., 64 North Parade, | 
100 years). Manchester. 


THAT'S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair BTRENGTH: How Lost: How Megatmed = | partnor dqncrived, Money Prospe act, Hatare kant avant 
. ° e einem m Changes, &c., accurately told, I, 
grow. No forcing, no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or middle. oe gg sere cco ee 3 and slamped’ envelo spar? Madaine Marion, Robasteod 


other scalp gymnastics need be performed with “ Vaseline” Hair brief treatise on Mecvous Bx 
Tonic. It lets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by a coms bay oA Handy Gui t to avold trouble 


and ex] to Income 
ei = Payers -' ie ‘mil a wren ally jes in Thaking 
killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and gete jj ———______________— a thus are gra gg end 


correct ret; 
right down to the roots of the choked up follicles, and frees the AGENTS WANTED (cithes oh Toe Yondba, a 


. large commission ; 
tol 


tender hair eo that it can fight through. oan p22, XOUR OWN MASTER on0 cia the 
aes z Reh wv torte ee tipo eae, 8 


se 
“Wageline” Mair Tonic is unlike any other preparation 


bi ee 
offered for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is ta tha bair #3 Sse! staan te = pESES AAPG See pastrees 12 ter a 
Y ight ie ¢ life. It is both food, 
what canlight fa to plant lite . n akin: qn bole WPERIOR SUIT LENGTHS which your én tks Rovalitesocy-wzitere 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum Wis Morsis Brides Hood, Hammersmith, tonden,| “AVE NOW RERW INTRODUC! 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances, - White Metal 10/6 "hs ; 
It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of eELUSEING CURBED. — Doster's  tamone eet oye eo / 7 
trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Laat => a camara Sel io Gory Poult es oe et Black Record 15/6 21 - 
Prices 1/-,2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial BPE ten oat AW, oween Publisher, 17 Wenrietes (Other patterns still made and s0':' 
bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United ~ PRINGE WETS, folleize, any colour, 1/1 doren; These keep drinks 1d i 
Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. ‘ | aes hot foe 24 ‘dla wits 
ee eee ee AN Nee em nOLoaY —kmu Geum wen | oe | 
ASTROLOGY.— Events, FRR LATRO’ORAER |" Indoor Foubel” apy artificial help. ; 
Business Success, Matrimony. TR 
SS —— — ra es ee 
J RICOCBLE.—Erery man t havtied Bot for e Milk or Foo! 
be sent post fyee on application. veritonels maine =a Tor Utara ie aavetiling "Sess ate eles Pin + 
soot at ¥ edro } “Thounas other : | 


The word “Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


“ Ofall JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS. 1k‘ 
<< ETE aaa MONGERS AND STORES. 
HESEBROUGH MHANUFAGTURING OO., f|..-.»-- =gerers (i fhdtng Be Seat _ Beware of worthless imitation 


etiorent ‘en, =. },Metadting Fere sad Bonster 17 Bi London, W.0. Infringers of the “ THERMOS" Pate’ 
carb], ond sion exer, 3 en ra 3) being proseouted. § - 


papel et cp 7B303 ine afie Wholesale only: A, B. GUTMANN & 


| 

| 

42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. feat y, Anee erie te =r ae a sae can lear a mamves oto 8 LONG LANB, LONDON, B.C. | 
Pee ee Bere | 


tus w! 

After Di 
=, Prokee Trig eyo. Lang Ne i, port 
Bowtes, Pul » 17 Henrietta Street 
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Ont PENNY. 


£236 DIVIDED THIS WEEK. 


Another Increase in Prize-money. 


JOCCOSSOSOO SOOO SOTO POSES OOO OO ODOO® 


THIS IS THE IDEA. 


In the second column is | 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Coupict by supply- 
fing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative { 
second line just to show you how 4 
easy it is. Now compose an ¢ 
original second line and send it 3 
to us under the conditions below. 3 


POSCSSSSSS POVSGVSVO Sw VHOOSSD: 


PESSOSHHSHHSSSSSHOVOSSHOOOSD SOSHSOCOCOOSO 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 

When you have done this, fill in your 
name and address in the space provided, cut 
eut the entry form, attach to it a postal 
order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epitor, Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Mancuzster” in 
the top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before : 
Tourer October 28th. Those arriving later will be 


di: 

veryone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Peargon Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
ih there are moro senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


THE HEIGHT OF CRUELTY. 
“Loox here,” grumbled the condemned man, * ain’t 
there a law against cruel and unusual punishment ? ” 
“ Yes,” answered the warder. 
“ An’ ain’t I to be hanged next week ? 
“I’m afraid you are.” 
“Then what d’yer mean by sendin’ me & bunch of story 
pers to read that ain’t got nothing but serial stories 
em?” 
__OCor 


HAD MET BEFORE. 

Mrs. Marraews bought o French cookery book. The 
book told her, among other things, how to make all sorts 
of nice things out of left-over steak, the ends of joints, 
cold vegetables, and so forth. This was delightful. 

Hash, which Matthews hated, would be banished, 
and yet, as before, nothing would be wasted in the 
Matthews home. 

So one evening she set her hungry, tired husband 
down to a t frilled navarin a I’Escoffier. The dish 
looked gran m the outside, and the man’s wan face 
lit up at sight of it, but as soon as he lifted the lid the joy 
faded from his eyes. oo, ; 
me Ask the blessing, please, George,” his wife reminded 

im. 

“T think, dear,” George answered wearily, “ we've 

blessed everything here before.” 


Motor smashes! Thrilling experiences of famous ra 
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When a Manchester maid met a Liverpool lad 


Example second line—not to h- used : 


His proposal of marriage soon made her heart glad. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 7. 


No. of Postal Order .....csccssesssssesssesseeeeenenseeneceses 
i in ee rine SES 


When a Manchester maid met a 
Liverpool lad 


L agree to abide by the decision ? meh in ‘* Pearson's 


Weekly ’’ and to accept tt nal, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


“You seem to have a great deal of faith in doctors,” 
said a friend of the sick man. 
“T have,” was the reply ; “a doctor would be foolish 
to let a good customer like me die,” 
SOc 
‘TI trust, Miss rel said the kindly employer to 
the stenographer, “that you have something in reserve 


for a rainy day. “ 
“Yes, sir,” answered the earnest young woman. I 


am going to marry 4 man named Mackintosh.” 
>—_0c<_SCt—=B: 
Tax guest glanced up and down the bill of fare without 
enthusiasm: os 
“Oh, well,” he decided finally, “ you may briag in a 
dozen fried oysters.” | 
The French waiter became all apologies: “‘ Very | 
sorry, sar, but we have no shell-fish, except eggs!” 
>__OocC 
“Tommy, do you want some nice plum jam?” 
Tommy: “ Yes, mother.” * 
“T was going to give you some to put on your bread, 
but I’ve lost the key of the pantry.” 
“You don’t need the key, mother. I can reach down 
through the window and open the door from the inside.” 
“That's what I wanted to know. Now just wait till 
father comes home.” 


Now on eale, fourpence. 


ee OPOSSOSOOSSOODOSOOOOS OOOO HOODOO OOD 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1. Each week's contest is complete 
in itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward lI:nes only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 


PSOSS SSS SOS SSOS SSS OOSSOOOOS 


RESULT OF alr COUPLETS 


Bigger and bigger and bigger. Thisis the 
record of Picture Couplets. Each week finds 
us recording yet another increase in the 
prize-money, and this week is no exception. 

The sum available for distribution is 
£236 18s. 2d., three-fourths of which has 
been awarded to the senders of the ten lines 
selected asthe best by the adjudicators. The 
remainder, £59 4s., is distributed amongst 
those competitors whose efforts come next in 
merit. 

In Picture Couplets No. 4, which competi- 
tors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 

When pretty Miss Brown first attempted to skate 
The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the best, 


| together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 


as follows: 
One “lap” was encugh—it was mine, I should state. 
F. Storry, 10 Meads Road, Wood Green. 

Her other gasped, “Stay!” Her fiancé groaned, “ Weight)” 
Miss Morrie, WetTENuALL, 51a Algiers Road, Vicars Hill, 
Ladywell, S.E. , 

Well, if proverbs are true, then her pride must be great. 
ALFrEeD OvERTON, 33 Prospect Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
The angles che formed Euclid can’t demonstrate. 
Cuartzs Bannatyne, Salsburgh, by Holytown, Lanarkshire. 
Twas a “ lark,” but she now quotes “The Raven,” they sta‘ 
W. Macavtay, 84 Fitzroy Road, Regent’s Park. 
“This way to the ‘ falls," cricd the man at the gate. 
ALEx. SencomBE, 2 Dock Chambers, Bute Docks, Cardiff 
Said the floor, “I stop here—ye gang yer ain gait.” 


| Mrs. C. Jones, 55 Mount Gold Road, Lipson, Plymouth. 


(Continued on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


THE ONE HE KNEW. 

Tue professor of the class in English history was telling 
his young men about the Elizabethan era. 

One had a far-away gaze in his eyes and seemed to be 
day-dreaming. The professor turned to him suddenly, 
and asked: ‘And how old was Elizabeth, Mr. Case?” 

“Eighteen last birthday,” came the instant reply, 


COC 


OVER SMART. 

A Lonrpon clothier was never known to acknowledge 
that he didn’t have anything a possible customer might 
ask for. One day a customer entered his sho and asked 
if he had any trousers made especially for one-legged men, 
a Certainly,” replied the merchant. “ What kind do 
you want ?” 

oo trousers,” said the man. ‘The best you've 
got. 

Hurrying into the rear of the shop, the enterprising 
merchant snatched a pair of trousers, and snipped off the 
right leg with a pair of shears. Hastily turning under 
the edges he presented them to the customer, 

“That’s the kind I want. What’s the price ?™ 

“Thirty shillings.” 

“ Well, give me a pair with the left leg off.”* 

A month later the clothier was pronounced con- 
valescent and on the right road to recovery, 


cing motorists ara related in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENING 
Ocr. 28, 1909, 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


A Long “Meanwhile.” 

Mr. Rurvs Isaacs, K.C., M.P., recently related how 
he found “ Bobby " too sharp for him when, as a member 
of the junior bar, he once marched boldly rome Femee 
Ree whee Te atte sas Ge sokanas a 

He in getti man on duty, 
who, however, Hototed hi a eset | or two later, and, 
o ing him, confronted him with the question s 

“Excuse me, sir, but are you a member ? ” 

“Not yet,” was the reply, “ but I am going to be 
soon.” 

“Th you will, sir,” said oe “ but 
meanwhile, would you mind going ro 


years,”* 
When the Bishop Batted. 


Tue Bishop of Southwark is what men of limited 
vocabulary outside his own would call a “ sport." That 
is to say, he has more broadmindedness than falls to the 
lot of most wearers of the episcopal gaiter. 

ils valersnes'was BOE y ut to the test once when he 
was playing at cricket wi is relatives, tl 

serie ve the ball in the parish,” said Dr. Talbot, 
standing at the wicket and w: 

The next ball took him below the belt, and it required 
all his equanimity to meet the remark of the bowler: 
“TJ think that was in the diocese, my lord!” 


J. M. Barrie’s Thanks. 


Mr. Baxnig, it appears, does not confine his wit and 
humour to aye cal novels. Unless the following 
be apocryphal he sometimes uses the telegraph 

form as a medium. 


Mr. Barrie among the 
rest—intimating that he was to play Mr. ——’s part that 
night at the ——. 

‘Bomeone asked Mr. Barrie if he had had the message, 

“Oh, yes!” he replied. 

“ But, of course, you didn’t answer?” 

** Oh, but it was only polite to send an answer after he 
had taken the trouble to wire me!” came the unexpected 
rejoinder. 

“What did you say ?” 

“Oh, I just telegraphed him: ‘Thanks for timely 
warning.’ ” 


What Impressed Him. 


WriuumM Jennies Bryan, the thrice-defeated candi- 


- date for the United States Presidency, has a habit when 


speaking, of addressing his arguments to some one man in 
the auclonoe: In this way, he claims, he can concentrate 
his thoughts much better. Of course, he does it in a 
manner indirect enough not to be embarrassing to the 
victim. 

Once during one of his campaigns he addressed himself 
most particularly to an old farmer, who, he observed, 
followed all he said with marked attention. Bryan was 
much pleased. After tho speech was over, the candidate 
sought out the old farmer. a 

“What was it that struck you most particularly about 
my speaking ?”” was asked. 

“Wal,” "heal the farmer, and paused seemingly 
embarrassed. But Bryan urged him to explain, so at last 
he cleared his throat and remarked : 

“‘ Mr. Bryan, you're the only speaker I ever heard whose 
whole set of back teeth I could see while he was speaking.” 


The Envious Man: 


“ Dozs the race of man love a lord?" This question— 
a very pertinent one at the ont juncture in our 
political affairs—is answered b rk Twain in a forceful 
article which is less familiar most of that brilliant 
humorist’s writings. He contends that the human race 
envies a lord’s place because of its power and con- 
spicuousness. When a man is conspicuous we always 
want to see him. Also, if he pay us an attention we 
minage to remember it. Also, we mention it now and 
then, casually, sometimes to a friend, or if a friend is not 
handy, we report it to a stranger. 

“Once,” writes the inimitable Mark, ‘“‘ I was received 
fi private audience by an Emperor. . . I was telling 
a jealous person about it, and I could see him wince 
under it, see it bite, see him suffer. . . . 

‘* He asked me what had impressed me most. I said: 
‘His Majesty’s delicacy. They told me to be sure and 
back out from the presence, and find the door-knob 
as best I could; it was not allowable to face around. 

““*Now the Emperor knew it would be a difficult 
ordeal for me because of lack of practice ; and so, when it 
was time to he turned, with exceeding delicacy, 
and pretended to fumble with things on his desk, so that 
I could get out in my own way without his seeing me.’ 

“It went home! It was vitriol! Isawtheenvy... 


(says the Duke), but I decided that he 
commission.” 


in the man’s face. . . « I saw him trying to fix 
distinction. Be Piak tec iedond aes be end 
work cut ont for hie eee 

“ He said : ‘ You said he had a handful of special brand 
cigars lying on the table ?* 

“* “Yea, J never saw anything to match them." . . . 

Mi nag pty gst Apa naga 
say anything : * co ve been counting those cigars, 
you know!**” 


When Kitchener was Young. 


THERE was a story in the World recently of Lord 
Kitchener. Having  acipa h the “‘ Shop” at Wool- 
wich in 1870, young Kitchener found that he to wait 
some time before he could be gazetted to the Corps of Ro 

for which he had qualified. The next that 

was heard of him was that he was in France with the Army 

wie oe alled peremptorily, and the Duk f 

© was rec > a: 

Camb: used to tell of his first interview with him. 
Then he to administer a “‘ severe reprimand.” 

“TY had doubts,” his Royal Highness said, “as to 
whether I should give the young fellow his commission. I 
put the question to him : ‘ Why did you do this ?’ 

“* Please, sir,’ was the prompt reply, ‘I understood 
that I should not be wanted for some time, and I could 
not be idle. I thought I might learn something !’ 

“I told him such a thing was absolutely un i fr 

ve 


An Honest Landlady. 

Me. J. L. Sarvs tells a funny story about a theatrical 
landlady he encountered when on tour some ago. 
On the Saturday evening of their stay, the actor and 
his chum purchased a pound of sausages, eight to the 
with intent to have them for Sunday’s breakfast. 

y handed the “bags of mystery ” to the landlady, 
but were astonished on Sunday morning to find only five 
sausages on the dish before them. They summoned the 
lady of the house. 

eangan bkvight;: kero hve calys, “Was tas bso 
sal t night ; are five only. t me 
of the other three ?™ . 

Then that heroic woman, looking the justly indi t 
comedian straight in the eye, replied, without flinching : 

“Well, you see, sir, sausages always do shrink in 
cooking.”* 


Equal to the Occasion. 


Miss Eten Terry once having received ial cour- 
tesy from a newspaper critic, offered to introduce him to 
Mr. Irving, as he then was. 

But, unfortunately, when the opportunity for doing so 
presented itself, she had utterly forgotten, as usual, the 
gentleman’s name. 

Naturally, however, she felt it would be a poor compli- 
ment to tell him so; and her ready wit did not forsake 
her in this trying emergency. 

She peeoyey said to the newspaper scribe, ‘‘ Do you 
know that I’ve made a bet with Mr. Irving, and you can 
best decide it. He says you spell your name one way, 
and I say another. Please write it for me.” 

All unaware of the trick that was being imposed on him, 
the gentleman wrote down his name and handed it to the 
actress, 

She glanced at it hastily, laughed, and said gaily, “‘ I’ve 
won the bet.”* . 

It was such a realistic bit of acting that the newspaper 
man, although it was his business to criticise plays and 
players, never detected it, 


= 


How One Man Dealt With Trusts. 


A WELI-ENoWN politician was talking about the Budget 
the other day, and told this story : 

“ The Caliph Haroun al Raschid,” he said, “* had once to 
wrestle with a meat trust in jad. 

“ Beef, for some reason, got a little scarce, and imme- 
diately all the butchers met in secret conclave and doubled 
their prices, Nasreddin, a millionaire, was the head of 
this trust. 

“The Caliph heard all about the trust from his Grand 
Vizier. He said nothing. But, a day or so later, he in- 
vited all fhe Bagdad butchers to the royal palace. 

“The butchers, knowing their Caliph’s vulgar love for 
the common people, went to him with fear and trembling. 
But he greeted them with kind words ; and lo! in the t 
marble hall a superb feast was spread. The iph, 
ere he left the room, waved them graciously to table. 

“They ate heartily. The meat course was particularly 
good. re, though, was Nasreddin, Nasreddin the 
millionaire organiser of their trust ? 

“ As they by turns praised the meat, and asked one 
another where Nasreddin could be, the Caliph returned. 
His t now was stern. 

“* Where,’ he said from his dais, ‘is Nasreddin, O 
butchers ? * 

“Silence. No one knew. The Caliph frowned as 
black as a thundér cloud. 

“* Nasreddin,’ he roared, ‘is here. You have just eaten 
him. Go home and reduce the price of meat, or your fate 
will be as his!* 

“And since that day trusts have been unknown in 
Bagdad.”* 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. i 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph aocepied oo this 
— at more bppahog rhaee 8 le plod that 

used, penkni/e awarded reader 
contribution was received first. oes 


WHEN WAS THE CLOCK RIGHT? 
At noon on Monday a clock in Ludgate Hill was tro 
minutes fast; at 8 o’clook on Wednesday morning it was 
one minute slow. 


When was it right? Answer below, 


TO BELINDA. 
Beinn is the 
Her beauty has no ||. 


Her charming manner is perfectio 
There’s no one like her in this §. i 


I wonder would she think me rash 
If after her I made a —, 


And with a manner suave and bland 
I frankly asked her for her 6@& ; 


Then if I murmured ;: “‘ Tell me, dearie,” 
ose she say: “ Yes,” unto an 
And yet—Belinda’s tongue’s so bris 

I fear I'd be an *, " 


' 


IF HALF-CROWNS WERE SOVEREIGNS. 

“ Ty half-crowns were sovereigns and sovereigns were 
half-crowns, this deposit would be £17,” said the bank 
clerk to Mr. Rich. ‘‘ But as coins are what they are, 
Pipe Sartre only sovereigns and half-crowns, the deposit 
is . 
wer many sovereigns did Mr. Rich hand in? Answer 


—_— 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

Tue following remarkable composition evinces an 
ingenuity of arrangement peculiarly its own. Explana- 
tion: The initial capitals spell “My boast ie fa the 
glorious cross of Christ.” The words in bold-face 
type, when read from top to bottom, and bottom to top, 
form the Lord’s Prayer complete : 


Make known the Gospet Truths, our Father king, 
Yield up Thy grace, dear Father, from above, 
Bless us with hearts which feelingly can sing, 
“ Our life Thou art for-ever, God of love.” 
Assuage our grief in love for Christ we pray, 
Since the bright Prince of Heaven and glory died, 
Took all our sins and hallowed the display, 
Infant be-ing, first a man, and then was crucified. 
Stupendous God! Thy grace and power make known; 
In Jesus’é name let all the world rejoice. 
Now labour in Thy Heavenly kingdom own— 
That blessed kiagdom for Thy saints the choice, 
How vile to come to Thee is all our cry. 
Ertemies of Thy-self and all that’s Thine ; 
Graceless our will we live for vanity, 
Loathing Thy be-ing. evil in design, 
O God, Thy will be done, from earth to Heaven; 
Reclining on the Gospel let us live, 
In earth from sin deliver-ed and forgiven, 
Oh! as Thyself but teach us to forgive. 
Unless it-s power temptatioa doth destroy, 
Sure is our fall into the depths of woe. 
Carnal in mind, we've not a glimpse of joy ;~ 
Raised against Heaven, in ws no hope can flow. 
Oh, give us grace and lead us in Thy way; 
Shine on us with Thy love and give us peace ; 
Self and this sin that rise against us slay. 
Oh, grant each day our trespass-es may cease; 
Forgive our evil deeds that oft we do, 
Convince us daily of them to our shame; 
Help us with Heavenly bread, forgive us, too, 
Recurrent lusts and we-’ll adore Thy name, 
-In Thy forgive-ness we as saints can die, 
Since for us and our trespasses so high, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, bled on Calvary. 


COCO 


SOLUTIONS. 


——_— 


WHEN WAS THE CLOCK RIGHT ? 

AnswWEE : The clock was right at 5.20 p.m. on Tuesday. 
From noon on Monday to 8 a.m. on Wednesday is 44 
hours. The clock thus lost 3 minutes in 44 hours. It 
was right when it had only lost 2 minutes ; and it did this 
in two-thirds of 44 hours, or 29 hours 20 minutes, so that 
the time was this amount past noon on Monday—i.c., 
5.20 p.m. on Tuesday. 


—_——— 


IF HALF-CROWNS WERE SOVEREIGNS. 
Answer: Eight. There were 8 sovereigns and 16 
half-crowns =£10. Had there been 16 sovereigns and 

eight half-crowns the deposit would have been £17. 


*‘ Beautiful Arms.” Photographs of some of the loveliest arms in England illustrate an absorbing article 
in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. Price 4d 


ai 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 28, 1909. 


Tar, with his Ships and Guns, 


Sixty ships of the line took part 
in the battle of Trafalgar. they 
represented the pick of the navies 
of the three great sea powers of 
Europe—England, France, and 
Spain. Yet a single Dreadnought, 
supposing such to have existed at 
that — of the world’s history, 
could have sunk the whole sixty with the greatest ease, 
and without herself sustaining any damage whatever. 

Think of it! The combined fleets of the civilised 
world wiped off the face of the waters by one ship, and not 
a patch of paint chipped off that ship’s side, nor a man of 
her crew hurt ! 

For she would not have needed to have come within 
range of her antagonists. Nelson’s 32-pounders only 
carried up to 2,000 yards range, and even then were not 
accurate. The 12-inch guns carried by our Dreadnoughts 
will throw an 850-Ib. shell 25,000 yards, and four miles 
is considered a highly effective range. At two miles they 
are deadly. 

Of course, too, the modern steam-propelled man-of-war 
would be able to “ walk away” from Nelson’s ‘“ wind- 
jammers ” without “ turning a hair.” It is quite certain 
that the Victory never, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, sailed more than 13 knots, although she 


Sixty firet class ships, such as these, took part in the battle of Trafalgar. A Dreadnought could blow them all out of the water 


he ah 
A Splendid Navy Article Comparing the Jack i} 


100 Years Ago, with those of To-day. 
By a NAVAL EXPERT. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


1,000 tons odd of the 

t battleships of to-day. 

size, the latest 

of the Dreadnought Bis 

the Neptune, which will be 

ready for.sea in 1911, will 
be over 20,000 tons. 

The 110 on of the 
battleships of Nelson’s day 
discharged 2,4721b. weight 
of metal to an extreme 
range of 2,000 yards. The 
ten big guns of the Dread- 
nought discharge 8,500 Ib. 
weight of metal to an 
extreme range of 25,000 


of nearly a 


& yards, or over 14 miles ! 
The cost of this terrific 
& efficiency is, however, 
= colossal. Dreadnoughts cost 
approximately £2,000,000 each to build, and considerably 


more than £2,000 a week to maintain, not to mention 
the annual charge for depreciation, which is, as Dominie 
Sampson would have said, ‘‘ prodeegious.” 

A modern battleship is supposed to last twenty years. 
As a matter of fact, its al eticioney as a first-class 
fighting machine is less than half that period of time. 
Improvements are being made so rapidly and constantly 
that ships are superseded often after having served only 
one or two commissions. 

It was otherwise in Nelson’s time. The Véctory, for 
example, was launched in 1765, and was, therefore, 
forty years old at the battle of Trafalgar, when she flew 
the Admiral’s flag, and was accounted quite the finest 
line-of-battle ship in the British Navy. And her cost, 
including her armament, was only about £100,000, as 
compared with the Dreadnought’s £2,000,000. 

The cost of uniforms is a big item in the naval expendi- 
ture of to-day. But Nelson’s men had no regular uniform, 


any injury to hereelf. 


was one of the best sailers of herday. Buta Dreadnought 
can steam at 21 knots, and the J y as much as 
29 knots, while 25 knots is ae a common achievement 
for large armoured cruisers of her build and class, 

The biggest battleships of Nelson’s day were con- 
siderably less than 2,500 tons, and none carried more than 
110 guns. The Victory was of 2,164 tons displacement 
only, and carried 100 guns. . 

But taking the 110-gun ship of the line as the equivalent 
of her day to the Dreadnought of ours, her total weight of 
armament was approximately 255 tons, as against the 


he present day 12-inch guns will throw an 850-Ib. shell 25,000 
deel or about Monctanh nis, whereas Nelson’s 32-pounders were 
, not accurate at 2,000 yards. 


FELT AT HOME. 
A GENTLEMAN took a friend to an opera. The music- 
nd as it was, sounded a little noisy, more especially 
when the bang of drums and the crash of the cymbals 
occurred at intervals. But the friend’s face remained 


unmoved. 
Ceniloniadt 2 “ Doesn't thia glorious volume of sound 
affect you ?” ° 


‘i Oh, not in the least!’ was the calm reply. ‘ You 
forget I am a boilermaker.”’ 


——_—»j——— 


IN TEN YEARS’ TIME. 

Morazr : “ Willie, you come down with your airship, 
and get ready for school.” 

Son: “ Won't!” 

Mother: “ I’m ashamed to have the women of the town 
catching such a retort over their wireless circuits. You 
come down now!” 

Son: “ Won't!” . ; 

Mother: ‘Then I will signal that flying policeman 
to bring you down.” 

Son: * I’m coming down!” 


Read the powerful cowboy story in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


although there was a customary dress, consisting of white 
trousers, a blue jacket, and a tarpaulin hat, In most 
ships, however, any kind of clothes were allowed to be 
worn, and many men elected to dress in petticoats, which 
had been common at sea since the days of Elizabeth. 
Pigtails, too, were tly affected by lower-deck dandies, 
who took t pride in them. 

The el waa abominable as to quality, and scarce as to 
quantity. Burgoo,’a thin porridge made of coarse oatmeal 
and water (the “skilly® of the prisons of to-day) was 
served for breakfast, and usually nothing beside, but some 
few of the lucky ones would manage a dish of “ Scotch 
coffee,” burnt bread boiled in water, and sweetened with 
sugar. 

inner was always salt junk—pork or beef—and 
biscuits. Supper was served at four o'clock, and con- 
sisted of biscuit, with cheese or butter. Grog was issued 
twice a day, at dinner and supper. After a ship had been 
a month or two at sea the meat was almost invariably 
more or less putrid, the biscuits weevily. 

To-day a “ Jack Tar” is fed, as he deserves to be, on 
| the best of everything. Fresh soft bread, made from 
flour of the finest quality, is baked and served to him 


When a Manchester Maid met a Liverpool Lad 


Did the crowd in the backgrouni make any remarks? If 


you think they did, and can put the idea into a rhyming line, | 


you may win a big money prize. Turn now to the Picture 
Couplets Contest on the first page. 


355 


daily, The frozen and tinned meat is much better on an 
average than that which one meets with on shore, and 
preserved vegetables of all kinds, so skilfully treated that 
when cooked they are hardly to be distinguished from 
fresh ones, afford 


is, too, 
paid well for the 
work he does. 
A first-class boy, 
at 4s, Id. a 
week with free 
rations, is far 
better off to-day 
than was a lead- 
ing seaman of 
Nelson’s time. 
While a gunner 
or __ boatswain, 
drawing his £100 
or £164 per 
annum, accord- 
ing to length of 
service and merit 
of record, is 
pecuniarily the 
superior of most 
of the lower 
grades of com- 
m issioned 
officers a hundred years ago. Life aboard 8 man-of-war 
to-day is healthy and clean. It was unhealthy and 
filthy in Nelson's day. The old “wooden walls " 
leaked more or less, and the bilge water, from which no 
ship was ever wholly free, rotted and stank, and bred all 
sorts of fevers and foul distempers generally. 

Commissions were inordinately long—eight, nine, and 
even ten years were not uncommon—and men were rarely 
allowed ashore between whiles, for fear they should desert, 
This is easily understandable, when we remember that 
many of them were “ pressed men.” Others were crimi- 
na Sa ere: conditionally on their undertaking to serve 
in a King’s ship. While to induce others to join, bounties 
ranging from £18 to £30 had been paid. Commanders 
ool 1a risks with material such as this. . 

But apart from their scanty food and pay, and their 
living and sleeping accommodation, which was wretched, 
Nelson’s tars were treated like dogs, and worse. Imps 


escuTs @uTTER 


A Jack Tar’s bill of fare 100 years ago and 

to-day. It will be noticed that instead of three 

poor meals Jack now receives five exce plim 
ally good ones. 


mitted to cuff and kick them with impunity, and none 
dared protest. Torture, under the guise of punishment, 
was part of the regular routine of the service. From one 
to five dozen lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails could be 
inflicted at the whim of a commander, but the usual 
number was three dozen. 

Such sentences were for trifling derelictions of duty. 
For really serious offences, such as violence to a superior 
officer, desertion, or mutiny, offenders were strung up at 
the yard-arm, or flogged round the fleet, the latter a 
punishment more 
dreaded than death 
itself. Other savage 
punishments, such 
as “starting,” 
‘* running the gaunt- 
let,* and the 
hideous one known 
as “ keel-hauling,” 
were also se 
resorted _ to, E 
though nominally 
they were illegal. 

Nowadays, of 
course, a blue- 
jacket,although sub- 
ject to naval dis- 
cipline, is in no more danger of being subjected to 
corporal punishment than is the average civilian. 

His officers are courteous, kindly, and considerate, and, 
if his life is not a happy and comfortable one, he has, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, only himself to 
blame. 


This 850-lb. shell bluwn from 
the mouth of a modern 12-inch 
gun would compare with 23 of 
Nelson's round cannon balis. 


AFTER hearing the evidence in an assault case between 
man and wife. in which the wife had a deal of provoca- 
tion, the magistrate, turning to the husband, remarked : 

“ My good man, I really cannot do anything in this 


] COULDN’T BE DONE, 
| 


“ But she has cut off a bit of my ear, sir.” 

“Well,” said the magistrate, “I will bind her over to 
keep the peace.” 

“You can’t,” replied the angry husband; “ she’s 
thrown the piece away!” 


— ste 


BAD ENOUGH ALREADY. 
ALITTLE chap was offered a chance to spend a week in 
the country, but refused. Coaxing, pleading, arguing, 
| promising of untold wonders alike brought nothing from 
im but the stubborn ultimatum. 
| “No country for me!” 
“But why not?” someone asked finally. 
“ Because,” he responded, 
' machines down there, 
' done by hand.” 


“they have thrashin’ 


and it’s bad enough here where it's 


Now on eale, fourpence. 


of midshipmen, twelve or thirteen years old, were pery 


Either he never left his flat or else he went out after I had 

one to business, and returned before I came in at night. 

metimes, however, when I went to business especially early, 

I saw an elderly woman, apparently a housekee or 

charwoman, going to his flat, and I judged that my neighbour 

was content. to have a servant who lived out and came to work 
every day. 

One Saturday I arrived home rather early. I was going to 
play tennis that afternoon, and was in a hurry to change and 
get away. To my disgust the lift-boy informed me that the 
lift was out of order. I started to run up the staircase, and 
half-way to the second floor I came across a little wizened 
man. He was leaning against the banisters in the midst of a 
parexyem of coughing. He seemed so ill that, in spite of my 

urry, I stopped. 

“Can I help you?” I asked. 

He could not speak, but he signed that he wished to get 


upstairs. 
I took him by the arm and helped him to the second floor 


nding. 

“Is it one of these flats you want ?” 

He motioned upwards. I half-carried, half-dragged him 
upstairs to the third floor, and he pointed to the door of the 
Yat opposite mine. 

“* We're neighbours then ?” I said. 

@ He nodded and, producing a bunch of keys, strove to 
enlock his door. I saw that he was unable to manage it, 80 
took the keys from him and unlocked it myself. Then I saw 
there was another door in the passage of the flat. He pointed 
to a key, and in a minute I had the second door open. Then, 
whcezing dreadfully, the old man dragged himself to the side- 
board and picked up an inhaler. As he worked the little 
instrument his breathi: 
colour vanished from his face. 

“ Shall I telephone for a doctor ?” I asked. 

“You won't make old bones” said a distinct voice behind 
me. I turned round startled, and saw that the words came 
from a parrot in a cage. As I looked at it the bird gave a 
realistic representation of its owner’s wheezing. 

The old gentleman chuckled. ‘‘ That bird’s a prophet,” he 
said. ‘ No, Mr. Clifford, I’don’t think that you need trouble. 
The asthma fit is over now. If I could have got to my inhaler 
earlier I could have checked it at the inning. I am 
infinitely obliged to you for your kindness to a perfect 
stranger.” 

He saw me glance at the pictures on the walls of his flat. 

** You don’t happen to collect prints ? ” he said interestedly. 

“* Not prints like these,” I replied. ‘“* It won’t run to choice 
Rembrandt prints with me.” 

“But you're interested in them. Well, I see you're in a 
hurry now. If you'd like to look at my collection, drop in 
some evening. the electric bell once—then se and 
ring it twice more. Then I shall know it’s a friend. I hope 
that you'll come in, but whether you do or you don't, let me 
thank you again for your consideration for an invalid.” 

“You won't make old bones,” said the parrot gleefully, as 
I shook hands with the old gentleman and said that I should 
certainly come in and see him. 

A few nights afterwards I chanced to have nothing to do 
and remembered the old gentleman’s invitation. I slipped 
across to his flat and rang the electric bell as he had instructed 
me. I heard the bolts and lock go back from the inner door, 
and some one shuffle down the passage. 

ss us that Mr. Clifford ?”’ said a nervous voice, 

o es.”” 

7 sare quite alone?” 


es. F 
The door opened quickly. ‘Come in, come in,” said Mr. 
Abercrombie. He slammed the door behind me, bolted it, 


and then led me into his dining-room. 

“ Now,” he said hospitably, as he motioned me to the most 
eomfortable arm-chair, “‘ I can give you a cigar that’s worth 
emoking and a liqueur that you couldn’t get save in one or two 
London clubs.” 

The next minute I was smoking a porfect cigar, and Mr. 
Abercrombic was chatting to me about prints. 

The parrot looked knowingly as me as I sat enjoying 


my cigar. 

“ You're all right,” it said. 

“ That’s an uncommonly clever bird, Mr. Abercrombie,” I 
said. ‘‘ It interprets my feelings at this moment with absolute 


accuracy. 

“Its cleverness is almost uncanny. Look at it now.” 

I turned to view the bird. It had taken a bit of stick from 
the bottom of its cage and was holding it in its beak in the 
most knowing way. . 

* Can't you see—it’s imitating you smoking. Clever bird ! 

. Clever bird!” said the old gentleman. 


Th 


became easier, and the ghastly ; 


Complete Short Story. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


“ Clever bird,” repeated the parrot. 

“ Now, if you'd like to see my Rembrandts, I’ve half-a- 
dozen ‘ first states’ that I’m sure will interest you.” 

“And be hanged by the neck till you are dead,” said the 
parrot, with a wonderful mimicry of the old gentleman’s 
v 


ice. ; 
The interruption seemed to exasperate him. He jumped up 
and threw a cover over the parrot's cage. ‘‘ Go to sleep, you 
brute,” he said. 
The parrot gave a discordant squawk or two and then 
seemed to settle itself for the night. I heard it as it 
for slumber murmur to itself several times, ‘‘ And be hanged. 


and be hanged.” 

Well, I spent a pleasant ev: . Mr. Abercrombie was an 
exceedi interesting man, and his flat was full of interesti 
i mn we had viewéd his pictures, etchings, a 
curios together, we sat and chatted. ‘ 

tly. 
Yy 


Evidently my host had travelled much and observed things 
inteligee ‘et I noticed that all the time he was talki 
so freely he said nothing of himself. Of what his business 
been, of his reasons for going to the queer corners of the earth, 
he said nothing. He told amusing anecdotes of his experiences 
in Central America and Japan, but I could not gather whether 
he was travelling for his health, or on business, or simp for 
amusement. Still I could understand his reticence in i 


to a totat stranger. 
However, when I rose to he said, ‘“‘ This evening has 
ifford. When shall I have the 


me. 
to our conversation with 
intense interest, and it often joined in with some saying so 
particularly apt that I was tempted to believe that the bird 
wi 


as possessed. 

If ever Mr. Abercrombie had a coughing fit or made a 
reference to his health, the parrot said, with an air of deep 
conviction: ‘ You'll never make old bones.” I should 
have wrung its neck had it been my bird, but Mr. Abercrombie 
seemed merely amused. 

However, if ever the parrot began, in exact imitation of Mr. 
Abercrombie’s voice, “‘ And be hanged by the neck till you are 
dead,” he checked it angrily. I wondered what reason the 
old gentleman could have had for repeating this phrase to 
himself. He must have said it often for the parrot to have 
caught it so accurately. Had he been at some trial that 
et him, or was it possible that some relative or friend 
of his at some time had been sentenced to death ? 

Still, though I was infinitely curious, this was far too delicate 
a point for me to question the old gentleman on. However, 


one night, when I had known Mr. Abercrombie for about a 


year, I was going across as usual to his flat when I found that 
the electric bulb on the landing was broken, and that all was 
darkness. I groped my way in the darkness to Mr. 
Abercrombie’s door, and as I did so I had a kind of sensation 
that someone was near me. ‘‘ Who’s there?” I said. There 
was no answer, and when Mr. Abercrombie’s door opened in 
response to my usual ring I saw in the light that issued from 
the doorway that the landing was be ge 

“You didn’t ring before?” said the old gentleman, as he 
closed the door behind me. 

“No, I’ve only just come.” 

“ There was a siftgle ring five minutes since, but I did not 
answer. Unless I know who my visitor is, I don’t open the 
door after dark. These collections of mine are too valuable 
to run any risk with.” 

“ It might be » messenger who came for me a few moments 
since. A bov brought mea parcel from my tailors. Very 
likely he made a mistake in the doors.” 

“It's quite possible,” said the old gentleman. “Take your 
usual arm-chair, Clifford. By the way, I've been doing 
something that will interest you to-day.’ 

“Not buying some gorgeous print that will make me 
horribly envious ?” 

“No, I’ve been making my will You've been kind, very 
kind to me, Clifford. You’ve never worried me about my 
affairs.. The few acquaintances I've had of recent years 
were all too inquisitive for me to be friendly with , 
You’ve never bothered me, and I appreciate that—the more 
especially as I’ve noticed once or twice that it’s needed a bit 
of effort to restrain your curiosity. I’ve left you my 
Rembrandt prints and a little money, so that you won't be 
tempted to eell them.” 

I was too taken aback to speak for s moment. Then I 
said, “ tome ie, Bi sey ee ot oe 
unexpected. But whilst I you for thinking of me, 
must really, in common , aak you if you haven’t some 
relations or friends with claims on you.” 

“Not one, not one. I’ve always been a lonely man. If 
you'll do me one favour when I’m gone I'd be obliged. You 
won’t be a poor man then, and I want you to promise me that 

ou won’t break up my oollection of prints. Somehow 
t aggravates me to think of them being separated after all 
the trouble I’ve taken to bring them together.” 


e ‘Witness ° 


A Tale of a Strange Man’s Uncanny Pe 


“T’ll certainly promise that. But what’s the good of 
talking about it, Mr.. Abercrombie? You may live twenty 
years yet. You may have the melanchol¥ pleasure of 
attending my funeral.” 

‘I'm getting old,” began Mr. Abercrombie. 
an You'll never make old bones,” broke in the parrot glee. 

y- ‘ 
I could have struck the wretched bird. Mr. Abercrombie 
saw my irritation. ‘ You mustn’t blame the poor creature. 
She’s heard me say it so often to myself when I’ve had my 
coughing Ste that she’s picked it up.’ 

e thought flashed across my mind, “‘ What about tho 
other sentence the parrot loves, ‘ And be hanged by the neck 
till you are dead,’ do you repeat that to yourself when you 
are alone ?”” 

I stayed: chatting a long time with the old gentleman that 
night. We got interested in the subject of Japanese colour- 
prints. When I rose to go he said, ‘“ Look in to-morrow, 
Clifford, and we'll have our talk out.” 

“T will if I can,” I said, ‘‘ but I’ve got to take a client of 
mine out to dinner, and I don’t know what time I shall be in. 
If it isn’t unreasonably late I'll come in to see you.” 

“ Right ; I hope that you'll be able to come.” 

Now, the next evening I had an engagement to dine with a 
friend at the Piccadilly at eight o'clock. Ireached the hotel 
ten minutes before the time.. At eight o’cloek my acquaintance 
hadn’t turned up. I waited in the lounge for half an hour 
till a waiter came up with a telegram. 

“ Pardon me, sir, but I believe that you are Mr. Clifford.” 

I took the telegram and found it was from the man I had 
expected to meet me. Owing to the sudden illness of his 

ife he was unable to come. I dined alone, looked at my 
watch, and thought that by the time I got back to my flat 
it would be too late for a long talk with Mr. Abercrombic. 
So I dropped into the Alhambra for a couple of hours. Ther, 
as it was a lovely night and the streets seemed quite refreshing 
after the heated hall, I resolved that I would walk home. 
It was nearly orie o’clock when I reached my flat. I unlocked 
the outer door with my latch-key and went upstairs, meeting 
no one on the way. 

As I was dressing the next morning there came a ring at 
my bell. I went to the door and found Mr. Abercrombic’s 


servant there. 
“y ar pardon, sir, but I’m afraid that Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s I can’t get him to answer the door. Was ho 


well when you left him last night, sir?” 

“I didn’t see him,” I replied. ‘I couldn’t get round as 
T had intended.” ; 

a ¢ pardon, sir, but I thought you’d have been there. 
He told me to get the liqueurs out of the cabinet because 
you were coming.” . 

“Tl see if I can rouse him up. Perhaps the bell is not 
working ?”” 

I went across to the door, rang, knocked, and shouted, 
but could get no answer. j 

“‘ Has the caretaker master-keys ?”” I asked the woman. 

“No, sir. Mr. Abercrombie had special locks put on; besides, 
the doors will be bolted.” ° : 

“Well, I'm afraid’ there’s something wrong. Send the 
lift-boy to the police-station across the road and. ask the 
inspector to come. You might also tell the caretaker of the 
flats to come here.” 

In a few minutes the police inspector arrived. I explained 
the circumstances to him and the caretaker. : 

“You'll take your own risk of the damage if he should 
aig to have gone away for the night ?”’ said the care- 


er. 

“Mr. Abercrombie never stirred out at night,” interposed 
the servant. “‘ He suffered from asthma something cruel.” 

That settled the matter. Some tools were brought, and in 
a few minutes the outer door was broken open. Then we set 
to work on the inner door. , 

“There are no bolts drawn,” I said to the inspector. 
“These doors are only fastened by the spring locke. He 
must have been taken ill, because he was most particular 
about bolting his doors.” 

As I was king I heard the parrot squawk and say, 
a with infinite relish, “‘ You'll never make old bones.” 

en door gave way, and I stepped into the room. 
I saw the parrot in a state of t excitement. It was 
intensely watching something on the other side of the sofa. 
The police inspector sprang forward and FP ant the sofa 
away. There lay the body of the old man hideously battered 
about the head. 

‘Dead and cold,” said the inspector, feeling the corpse. 
“This is a bad business. I must send round for the police 
surgeon and telephone to Scotland Yard at once. The old 
man’s been chased into this corner and struck down here. 
You were a friend of his, sir, weten’t you? Do you see if 
anges is missing from the flat ?”” 

looked round, and so did the servant, but everything 
seemed to be in its place. His desk was locked and had not 
been forced nm. His valuable prints and curios were 
untouched. His gold watch was still in his pocket and his 
costly diamond scarf-pin was undisturbed. 

“* Doesn’t look like robbery,” said the inspector to me when 
he had dispatched the others to get additional assistance. 
“If that bird there could say what it’d seen there'd be a nice 
story.” 

“And be hanged by the neck till you are dead,” said the 
parrot emphatically. 

“Good Heavens!” cried the inspector, ‘‘ the bird can talk 
to some purpose. What’s it doing now ?” 

I turned to look at the bird. Tt had a bit of stick in its 
beak. It clawed its way across tho cage till it reached the 
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Yeacorded in: 


BUTTON CHATTING | 
[A thousand men in St. Louis have pledged themselves 
to wear blue buttons to show that are ready to give up 
their seats in tram cars to ladies. dies will be provided 
with buttons marked “ Thank you,” and will take the seats 
offered without further conversation.—Daily Paper.) 
You’vs heard the latest Yankee dodge 
St. Louis has arranged, 
How you merely touch a button, and 
~ Remarks are interchanged. 
But why confined to tramway seats 
Should button chatting be, 
If only it would spread a bit, 
What blessings we should see ? 


CURED BY PA. 


[There is no such child as an incorrigible child ; weak 
parents are the trouble.—Mnrs. WoopyEar, Daily Paper.] 


Ar the early age of four 

James told fibs and even swore, 
And his mother’s heart would ache 
When, rejecting currant cake 
With disdain, her little pet 

Lit a Turkish cigarette. 

Local cats in terror flew 

At his advent, for they knew 

That, if captured, within fail 


He would swing them ed the tail. 
es, James 


When, by «trikipg mate 
Filled the drawing- 
room with 


flames, 
And his mother felt 


With the stranger in the 
railway train 
No longer need you chat, 


He will indicate his button 80 wild 
marked rf That she said: 
“ a dreadful 
\ i i child!” 
oe rrtely, eg iii James, who did not 
You'll point to where’s there’s care at all, 
sewn Smashed a window 
A button on your coat that with his ball 
reads (James’ father, I 
ww I _ may say, 
Though the notion’s very bright, Was a lands 
I shall y)- 


Not take it up, I think ; 
Till folks begin to wear one with 


the legend we 


Then you bet your last, lone 


James, who now 
is nearly : 
six, 

Plays no longer naughty tricks, 
And is foremost, as a rule, 


ollgr, In his class at Sunday-school. 
I shall start the custom, et He would never, never dare 

__, too, ro : Dal To tell falsehoods or to swear, 
With a pretty button y, Whilst he quickly runs to do 


saying What his elflers tell him to. 


mw 


‘ _ in this feature. We don’t want the sketches, Address 
- N your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
| 2, Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 


Why (no doubt you wonder) this 
Pleasing metamorphosis ? 

One or two words will explain- 
James’ father’s home again, 


RINK FOR ME ONLY. 
(With apologies to Ben Jonson.) 


[Not only has the craze for roller skating affected the 
popularity of other pastimes, such as bridge and golf, bus 
st ts beginning to make stself felt in a more serious fashion. 
The Education Committees are ‘complaining that their 
evening classes are deserted, young men and women preferring 
to go off to the rink.—Daily Paper.] 

‘“* Rink for me only,” so say I, 
All other games are off, 
So long as daily I 
can ekate, 
I will not ask for 
golf. 
Though words unto 


my lips may 


rise, 
When I embrace 
the floor, 
Yet though I fall a 
hundred times, 
Like Bruce, I'll try 
once more. ! 


I went of late to \ 
evening class 
(A chance to study 
free 


)» 

And hoped thereby in after life, 
I might successful be. 

But now1’ve bought a pair of skates, 
And rinking costume neat, 

Since then I work and think, I vow, 
Not with my head, but feet, 
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THE WITNESS (continued from page 356) 


‘“No; there’s no one on duty here late. I let myself in at 
the main door of the flat with my latch-key.” 


“Why is it clear ?’’ I stammered. 
“My dear sir, I see it all now. I know who this Aber- 


wires and then brought it down with all its force on the bars 
at the bottom. It did this half a dozen times with infinite 
gusto. Then I guessed what it meant. 

“ Let me get out!” I said to the inspector. ‘‘ I can’t bear 
this. That beastly bird is rehearsing the murder.” 

I returned to my flat overcome with horror. Tho shock 
of finding my fricnd dead had not upset me. I had borne 
that well enough, but that fiendish parrot with its horrible 
appreciation of the situation seemed to make me break down. 
I felt physically and mentally shattered. 

had not been in my flat more than an hour when the 

lice inspector came c my door. With him was a quiet- 

be ing man in plain clothes who glanced shrewdly at me 
when I appeared. 

“This is Superintendent Ellis, of Scotland Yard, Mr. 
Clifford,” said the inspector. “‘ He is in charge of the case 

wu 


““T should like a few words with you, sir,” said the super- 
intendent. ‘Sorry to trouble you when evidently you are 
upset, but I understand that you were the dead man’s most 
intimate friend.” 

“* So far as I know I was his only friend. He told me only 
a night or so since that he was a lonely man without friends 
or relations.” 

** You don’t know what his business was or anything about 
his antecedents ?_ I’ve telephoned his solicitors and bankers, 
but they know nothing about him except that he was well- 
to-do.” 

“No, I only made his acquaintance by the chance of being 
his neighbour. He would talk of his travels, but ho was very 
reticent about himself. He never gave me a hint as to what 
his business or occupation may have been.” 

“You were very intimate, I suppose ?” 

“* Well, we were so friendly that the last time I saw him 
he told me that he had made his will in my favour.” 

“Yes, the will was in his desk,” said the Superintendent. 
“ By the way, you'd arranged to meet him last night hadn’t 
you? Butsuppose we go into the flat and see what the police 
surgeon has to say.” 

e found that the police surgeon had completed his 
examination. ‘“ Roughly speaking, I should say he’s been 
dead about twelve hours. That is, it must have been done 
about ten last night—or, at any rate, between nine and 
eleven.” 

The Superintendent nodded, and the police surgeon went 
away. 

“So you couldn’t go to see the old gentleman ? ” continued 
the Superintendent. 

““No; I had made a half promise, but I'd an engagement 
to dine at the Piccadilly at eight. My friend did not turn 
up though I waited for him. That delayed my dinner so 

t I thought it would be too late to see Mr. Abercrombic. 
So I went to the Alhambra, and afterwards walked home. 
I got here just before one.” 

* Went with a friend to the Alhambra ?”’ said the Super- 
intendent casually. 

“No, by myself.” 


; ‘*So you saw no one you knew after leaving the Piccadilly | crombie is, and that makes all the difference. You remember 
till you got here?” the Hampton Park jewel robbery and murder? There were 
Till then, unnerved as I was by the shock, I had not! three in it—Purvis, Simmons, and Matthews. Purvis— 
appreciated the motive of the Superintendent's casual | that’s vour friend Abercrombic—was the boss, the clever 
questions. The horror of the situation came vividly before |} man who arranged the plants. Now, Simmons and Matthews 
me. I could bring no one to prove where I was between | worked under him, and did the rough part of the business, 
nine and twelve. I was the one person always admitted | Well, it was Simmons that shot the policeman, and bunglod 
readily to the flat. I had let the detective know that I was | things according to Purvis’s ideas, for your friend sax & 
aware the old man had made his will in my favour. I felt} violent man. All three got clear away, but Purvis didn’t 
mysolf tremble as the Superintendent looked at me. fancy being in the same boat as the other two. The hue 
“‘ Hanged by the neck till you are dead,” said the parrot | and ory after the burglars who'd shot a policeman was too 
shrilly. . : hot for him. So he played a little game with them, and 
I tried to speak, but it was a minute before I could get out | bolted with all the swag. : 
the words, . “You surely don’t think that I had anything “ He was never oaught, but Simmons and Matthews, having 
to do with it ?”’ no money and no brains, were soon run down. Simmons, 
“I must ask you to consider yourself under detention | who actually shot the policoman, was sentenced to be hanged 
for the present, Mr. Clifford.” said the Superintendent | and Jerry Matthews got off with a life sentence because of 
gravely. ‘‘ In tho meantime try and see if you can’t recollect | his youth. The last words Simmons said to Jerry in the 
meeting some one between nine and twelve last night. To dock—I was in court and heard them—were: “ You'll do 
obviate suspicion—mind, I don’t say I doubt your story | for him when you get out, Jerry?” and we guessed he was 
— - A as a witness.” “ alluding to Purvis. 
e parrot broke out in a quavering old man’s voice, “Well, Jerry Matthews served hia tim leased 
“Good Heavens!” it shrieked, ‘‘ Jerry Matthews.” last month, "Ha hasn’t wasted hs may ene to 
I turned to strike at the wretched bird, but the Superinten- | work. He was always a rough one, was Jerry Matthews. 
dent grabbed my arm. . That bird is just repeating what the old man said when 
“You've got your peice ae. z apologise for even| he saw Jerry for the first time.” 
expressing a suspicion of you. Please forget our conversation “ And be ha i ” gai 
for the last five inutea, YYou'll admit that the circumstances | the parrot. pee ay ah ee ee 
were suspicious, and that I only did my duty. But the case “We'll see about that,” said the Superintendent. ‘ Ah 


is as clear as daylight now.” Mr. Clifford, ight h i i 
I looked at him—as startled by this sudden turn in the! not been for shat eT been: te gear ateaed 50 16 aa 


affair as I had been by the horror that I was suspected. 
corm emer Tine 


NOT FAULTLESS. 


A soy who had attained more eminence in football than 
in his studies was transferred from one preparatory school 
to another. He had been there a few days when he met a 
professor. 

“Well, how do you find it here 2?" inquired the latter. 

“ Pretty fair, sir,’ answered the boy. 

“That's good. Find it smooth going, eh ?”’ 

= ioe peal iaeed: 

“Well, I shouldn't like to say that exactly,” id ; 
“ the field's sort of rodgh yet ie ples, sir | # ad 


Se ed 


“Poor chap! Everything he earns goes on his wife's 
back.” 


“Well, if you had seen her at the o Idn’ 
think he earned much.”’ eer areas 


Cuioruier: “ Were you pleased with the overcoat 1 
sold you ?”’ 


When a Manchester maid met a 
Liverpool lad 


Do you think her reply made him feel sad or glad or 
. mad? If you put your idea into a rhyming line, you may 

“Did you walk home alone then? I suppose some of| win a big money prize. Turn now to the Picture Couplets 
the attendants here saw you come in?” Contest on the first page. 


‘* Met someone there I suppose ? ” 
“ No. ” 


Customer : “ Oh, yes, all my boys have is 
** Just think of that y boys have worn it. 


“Tdo. Every time after the rain th 
‘as ks aid e next smaller one 


Round your brain this motto coil, “I must be sure to get THE ROYAL.” 
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Our Courts. 


A Misapprehension. 
“There is evidence of means?” the judge of the Col- 
chester County Court asked in a judgment summons case. 
“Yes, your Honour,” replied the man who asked for the 
order, “he is a mean man.” 


Must Change His Name. 

“I am happy to say the prisoner is not entitled to the 
hcnoured name he has assumed,” remarked a barrister when 
prosecuting “‘ Christopher Wren” at the London Sessions 
for burglaries at Paddington, 


A Cautious Juryman. 

At the conclusion of an inquest held at Shoreditch a 
juryman carefully scrutinised the 2s. piece he was handed 
as a fee. ° 

In reply to a question, he said: “The last time I served 
I got a bad two-bob bit, and I did not discover it until I 
got home.” ; 


“The Times are Out of Joint.” 

A widow stepped into the witness-box at Southwark and 
asked for a payment under a compensation award. Her 
children, she said, required several things; in fact, they 
wanted clothing for the winter. 

Judge Willis : ‘“ Winter! Winter! Why, it is just past. 
We are now about to enter upon the summer. (Laughter.) 


| Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


The Intruder. : 

“A neighbour called a policeman to spoil the fight,” a 
= eye, Maka declared in tones of regret at the Acton 

‘olice Court. 
Too Many Lawyers. 

“ We are nine to three,” said the foreman of the jury at 
the London Sessions, “there is no prospect of usagreeing— 
there are too many lawyers among us.” 

The Knowing Tenant. 

An Acton woman complained to the local magistrate that 
she had recently paid out the bailiffs, and now the land- 
lord had threatened to turn her out. ; 

Magistrate: “ He can put your goods out, but he can’t 
put you out without notice. Do you know the difference ?” 

Applicant : “ Rather.” (Laughter.) 


“Abusive” Deaf Mute. . 

Aman was charged with using “abusive and insulting 
behaviour whereby a breach of the may have been 
occasioned.” He was placed in the dock with the gaoler’s 
explanation : “ He is deaf and dumb, sir.” 

The Chairman: “What! How on earth could he be 
abusive if he is deaf and dumb?” 

The Constable: “ He can make a terrible noise.” 

The Chairman: “It is absolute nonzense to charge a deaf 


Full of Luxuries. 
bi wa en x elled —_ perp hes was having shrimps 
winkles, and jam for ” said a witness giving evid 

defendant's wealth at Willesden. eee asa ot 


Not Thin, but “ Snipey.”* 

le never get fat, no matter what th 

”? remar: a doctor at a Hackney inquest. Tan 
“ane” are what could be called sort of snipey People,” he 


Preferred Hitting Her Own Sex. 
The story of a fight at a Rotherhithe wedding breakfast 
was rel: at Tower Bridge. 
The Prisoner: “I only smacked her face.” 
The Magistrate: “ But why ?” 
Witness: “Her husband kicked my husband, and | 
couldn’t very well hit him, so I hit her.” 


The Acrobatic Charwoman. 

A charwoman who was at Tower Bridge Police 
Court with being drunk and disorderly was said to havo 
danced on ona leg, with her other leg twisted round her 
neck. : 

Mr. Rose: “Surely she could not perform such a feat if 
she were drunk ?” 

The Constable: “She has been on a music.hall.” 

Mr. Rose: “But that experience would scarcely onable 
her oy Super such agility when she was the worse fur 

in. 

The Constable: “She was mad drunk.” 


I will, however, help you all I can.” 
Picture Pars. 2g 
; A TIME-SAVING CHOPPER. 

Mrincina meat and chopping parsley and other vege- 
tables into small pieces is a tedious and often prolonged 
occupation. je cook 
does it because it is all 
= of her daily labour, 

ut no smile of delight 
hovers over her face as she 
cuts the food into tiny 
particle. She would 
much rather use the 
machine illustrated here. 
The metal discs C revolve 
as the implement is pushed 
S backw and forward, 

and chop the food much 
finer than could be done by hand. If the band, A, is pushed 


down the stem it loosens the wire axles from the holes, B, 
and thus enables the machine to be cleaned. 


SOC 


HEAT WITHOUT FIRE, 

Some horny-handed sons of toil cannot spare much time 
for the preparation of their meals, and the way they boil 
the water for their tea 
is certainly ingenious. 
They do not light a fire 
at all. First ~ 
procure a quantity o' 
sand and ie it up in 
such a manner that a 
hollow is left in the 
centre. Two handfuls 
of unslacked lime are 
dropped into this hollow, 
and then the can of 
water or whatever liquid 
haa to be boiled is wedged 
in and the sand is firmly 
filled in all round it. 
Water is then poured on to the sand ; it trickles through, 
causes the lime to burn, and the heat generated boils 
the contents of the can. 


_| carbide (as used in cycle on 
er wi 


and dumb man with being abusive.” 


2 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHISTS., 

are all manner of trades—or professions—in the 
Navy, and nearly every one has its own badge, to be 
worn only by the men who follow that particular duty. 
The igo ideshiag 
design given here is 
one ae the latest 
badges, and when 
seen on a sailor's 


—— 
= 


( 


re; a telegraphist 

has a_ small star 

above the device; a leading tel hist has one star 

above and one below; whilst a ce petty officer and 

tty officer telegraphist wear a small crown above the 
and no stars, 


0c 


A BUTTONHOLE LAMP, 

ProBaBLy the simplest form of acetylene lamp yet 
devised is that illustrated, large numbers of which are being 
sold by street merchants for the humble 
sum of one penny. The lamp consists 
of a small glass phial, A, into the top of 
which fits a cork with a hole through ita 
centre. Through this cork a short tube, 
B, is fitted. A tiny reflector, C, and a 
hook, D, for the insertion in the button- 
hole, complete the outfit. To use the 
lamp, a small quantity of calcium 
is placed 
in the phial loge @ small 
piece of moistened sponge or rag. The 
contact of the water with the carbide 
generates lene gas which, when 
ignited at the top of the tube, gives a 
most brilliant light. When used out- s 
of-doors no ordinary wind will blow out the light. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


HELD SAFE. 

Swrxetra mirrors that refuse to heed orders are not 
numbered by tens, but by tens of thousands. You ti!t 
@ mirror at a certain angle so that a good light falls upon 
it, you turn round for 
the razor or hatpin, 
and, lo! the glass iy 
indulging in a gentlo 
little swing on its own, 
or has moved into 
another position, This 
annoying trait in the 
character of swinging 
mirrors can be ovcr- 
Screw come by the toothed 
appliance shown here. 
It is fixed by a screw 
to the frame of the 
mirror. Another screw 
is seer are to the 
inside of the mirror's 
arm, and when you have got the mirror into the required 
position the second screw fits into one of the teeth, and 
no backsliding is possible. 

COC 
A CHEAP KNIFE-CLEANER, 
Nor every household knife-cleaning 


possesses a 
machine, and many persons polish their cutlery by rubbing 
it either on a board with a prepared surface or on a plain 
In the latter case 


piece of wood dusted with powder. 
the housekeeper usually 
views with dismay 
her diminishing blades, 
for it is wonderful how 

uickly they become 
thin and worn with 
the frequent polishing. 
A sim le and effective 
way which polishes the 
knives well and wears them very little is shown in tho 
aompenys peter: The knife is held flat on a board 
with the left hand, and the' blade is polished with a 
cork held in the right, which is dipped as often as 
required in some fine emery or special polish, 


Picked Pars. 


Doctor and the Poor. a 
A Liverpool physician and surgeon, who left estate val: 
at £29,955 gross, stated in his will, “I forgive all debts due 
to me at the time of my death for professional services by 
persons whose net wages do not exceed 30s. per week.” 


Proposals in Plenty. 

Miss Ada Brafield, one of the “lady cowboys,” who left 
Britain -recently, after a season at the Golden West 
Exhibition, daring her short stay in this country received 
no fewer than 420 written proposals of marriage. She 
declined them all. 


Not the Drink Ha Thought. 

After knocking an old man down, a Lancashire labourer 
took from his pocket a bottle which he thought contained 
whiskey. He drank the contents, which proved to be 
poisonous, and he now lies in the Lancaster Infirmary in a 
critical condition. 

Ridiculed Uniform. 

The fire brigade at Alfreton, Dechyshire, has resigned in 
a body because, it is stated, the people persist in laughing at 
the members when they turn out in their new uniform. 
The chairman of the committee of the local council, in 
moving the acceptance of the resignation, said that to 
laugh at a fireman in the uniform of his office was more 
tkan flesh and blood could stand. The council has now a 
aember of nearly new uniforms thrown on their hands, 


Dw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's 


[* A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Skating Switchback. 

One of the novelties of the Earl’s Court skating rink, 
which opened recently, will be a skating switchback, with 
easy, gradients. 3 
Damesons Hold Up Traffic. 

At the damson fair at Market Drayton the other day 
there was a great glut of damsons, about 200 tons being on 
offer. The streets wore packed with vehicles of alt kinds, 
and ordinary traffic was at a standstill. There was a large 
attendance of buyers, the average price being a halfpenny 


& pound. 
They Must be Thirsty. 

A native of a no-license village in Connecticut, U.S.A, is 
making a good living by selling snake bites to men desirous 
of getting alcoholic liquor in stores in no-license 
towns. It costs 5d. to be bitten. snake-bitten man 
then hurries to a druggist, shows him where his skin has 
been paced by the snake’s fangs, and gets a quart of 
something to counteract the poison. 

Chauffeur's Half Holiday. 

A chauffeur driving a motor-car through Epernay, France, 
at a furious pace, struck a young man. 

Then, continuing his mad course, he knocked down and 
killed two little girls, and was only stopped by people 
drawing themselves up across the road. 

They would have lynched him, but for the intervention 
of the police, 


Weekly, Henrietta 


fis ‘i Ll peg for Negroes. 
cinnat 38.4.) Town Council has i - 
forbidding See reel the public baths, Sl eal 
Boot Button Fortune, 

A bootmaker named Senn in Zurich has invented a new 

boot button which he has sold in America for £3,000. 
School on Wheels. 

Loosened from its foundations and then raised by power- 
fal hydraulic jacks and placed on rollera, a school building 
was, bodily, moved back forty feot at Nottingham the other 


day. 
Nice, Kind Fellow ! 

During a wedding feast in the German village of Rimke 
a rejected suitor of the bride appeared at the gathering at 
a late hour, and hurled a dynamite cartridge among the 
guests, severely wounding eight persons, The miscreant 
took advantage of the panic to flee. 

Fungus Foray. 

The British Association of Mycologiste have held their 
annual “fangus foray” on the Ghateworth and Haddon 
estate. No fewer than six new fungi, hitherto undescribed, 
were discovered. It is stated that there are no fewer than 
1,200 kinds of fungus in the British Isles. 

’ The Alestaster, 

The quaint ceremony of the election of portreeve for 
the Somersetshire town of Wellington, granted under a 
charter from King Alfred the Great, recently took place. 
During the proceedings the ale-taster repocted | that he had 
critically examined the ale at all the licensed houses in the 
district, and had found it of exceptional quality. 


paragraph accepted and used on this page, 
Street, London, W.C. 
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AN EXPERIENCE, 
By One who Has Seen a Riot in the French Capital. 


Mors than any other city in Europe, Paris is always 
ready to work itself into a fury of excitement over any 
incident, big or little, that may catch its attention. This 
was shown very clearly a few days ago at tho Juvisy 
Aviation Meeting, and also on receipt of the news of the 
execution of Senor Ferrer in Barcelona, In the former 
instance the breakdown of the railway service was, of 
course, very annoying, but probably in no other country 
would it have attracted quite such widespread intcrest. 

The excitable temperament of the Parisians was brought 
rather forcibly to my notice a few years ago, when I was 
paying my first visit to Paris. 

1 hed put up at a modest hotel in the Latin Quarter. 
The windows of my room opened on to a little balcony that 
overlooked the Boulevard St. Michel, and soon after I went 
to bed the first night I bitterly regretted having chosen to 
live in such an apparently busy thoroughfare, for the din 
coming up from the Boulevard was simply frightful. 

Sleep was impossible, so in despair I got up and pa 
over the balcony. The streets below were black with 
masses of people, cheering, hooting, rushing hither and 
thither, and generally behaving as though the whole 
neighbourhood had suddenly gone demented. — 

Anybody who knows their “ Boul Mich ” will recognise 


my whereabouts when I say that besides commanding a’ 


view of the Boulevard I could look straight up the Rue 
des Ecoles, so that I was in a capital position for seeing 
everything that was going on without getting myself into 
difficulties. 

Charged by Cavalry. 

Within a few minutes I became certain that there was 
something wrong with the good people below me, for in the 
midst of them a group of frantically gesticulating gen- 
darmes were struggling to clear the streets. 

Suddenly the shrieks of rage took a deeper note of 
defiance. The crowds became more densely packed as a 
fresh tide of frantic humanity set in down the Boulevard, 
sweeping everything, gendarmes and all, before them. 

A second later I discovered the reason. A string of 
mounted troops, their horses swinging and dancing with 
excitement, were slowly creeping down the Boulevard, 
leaving the street behind them as clean as though they 
had been so many bits of indiarubber travelling over a 
jumble of pencilled scribblings. 

In ten minutes or so, the Boulevard stretching right and 
left below me, and the Rue des Ecoles straight ahead, were 
entirely cleared of the rioters. Here and there were stray 
gendarmes, and underneath me stood a bunch of dragoons. 
Except for the grumble of distant shouting, peace reigned 
in the land, and I went back to bed. 

In the morning I heard all about it. A few days 
before, some students had raised a disturbance near the 
Place de la Sorbonne, and when the police gave chase 
the whole crowd tumbled pell-mell into the Café d’Har- 
court. 

In the scrimmage a good deal of damage was done, and 
the combatants flung at each other whatever they could 
lay their hands on. A policeman picked up a heavy 
stoneware match-stand and threw it at a man named 
Nuger, hitting him just behind the ear. Nuger collapsed 
as though he had been shot. Hostilities were suspended, 
and he was taken at once to the Hospital of La Charité, 
but I don’t think he ever recovered consciousness. 


Wanted the Police to be Punished. 


Nuger’s death lashed the Latin Quarter into a trembling 

e, for as it happencd ho had had nothing whatever to 
do with the disturbance. A body of students promptly 
marched to the Chamber of Deputies and clamoured for 
the punishment of the police. M. Millerand interpellated 
the Government, and the Government's reply not being 
considered satisfactory, the students proceeded to organise 

mall revolution in the Quarter. 
° Tt was the “ declaration of war” that had disturbed my 
first night’s rest, and for the better part of that week I 
gat up all night and slept in the daytime ; for, of course, 
the Quarter resumed its normal aspect during the day, 
having its business to attend to, and the rioting took place 
mostly at night when everybody was free to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly. ; 

The incidents of that week rise as clearly before me to- 
day as though they had ha pened last week. “ Many 
arrests were made,” as the police reports said ; and it was 
quite true. But, unfortunately, those arrested were, in a 
large number of cases, nervous citizens picking their way 
homewards who would dart across the troop-cleared 
atreets into the arms of some unreasoning gendarme. 

1 lost count of the number of cavalry charges T saw go 
sweeping up the Rue des Ecoles ; and after each charge 
the irrepressible rioters would again advance down some 
other street, marching to the chant: ‘* Ass-ass-ins ! 

-aas-ins! Ass-ass-ins !” 
<= they had a great stroke of luck. They captured a 
derelict omnibus, cut the horses adrift, disposed of the 
driver and conductor, and made a roaring bonfire of the 


Every motorist should read in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE, an article entitled ‘The Speed Lust.” 
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old ‘bus in the middle of the street, feeding the flames with 
seats and kiosks from the pavements of the Boulevard. 

The soldiers had gone off elsewhere on one of their 
periodic charges, aad the flames were dying out before 
they returned, amid the derisive yells of the rioters. 

During one of these absences of the troops, when the 
rioters swarmed all over the Boulevard, I saw a very funny 
episode. 

A surprisingly plump little policeman had made up his 
mind to arrest one of the rioters, but the youngster dodged 
and ducked and doubled, and finally got clear away down 
aside street. In his flight, however, Fie straw hat flew off 
and fell at the feet of the “winded” gendarme. The 
latter paused a moment to take a deep breath. Then he 
advanced with a bound and danced on the hat with a 
passionate fury that earned him shrieks of laughter from 
every window. 

The hooligans began to take a hand after a day or two, 
and a gunsmith’s shop was sacked and a few barricades 
sprang up in some of the side streets. The fun began to 
be rather more dangerous, and, as a result, interest began 
to wane. For one thing, the National Féte was approach- 
ing, and as everybody was very busy preparing for that, 
all other ‘“‘ amusements ” were bound to suffer. 

So the Nuger Riots were forgotten, and Paris set about 
sweeping and garnishing itself in preparation for July 
the 14th. 

oe et PB ne 
MISSPENT YOUTH. 

Litre Ethel is one of those bright children who make 
the lives of their parents and teachers a burden: She 
recently paid her first visit to the kindergarten school. 
When she got home her mother asked her how she got on: 

“Tt was awfully nice,” was little Ethel’s enthusiastic 
response. ‘The teacher, Miss Brown, told me if I was a 
good girl I would grow up into a pretty lady, but if I was 
naughty I would grow up into an ugly one.” 

Her mother saw a chance of “ pointing a moral,” 
so she said : 

“ Yes, dear, that is quite true.” 

Little Ethel sat in silent thought for a few minutes: 
Then she burst out: 

“Then what a wicked little girl Miss Brown must have 
been!” 

_— 


“Tris sponge cake is very tough, “~ love.” 
“ Now, how can that be? I told the man to give me 
the youngest, tenderest sponges he had.” 


ae fe 


THE ONE HE FANCIED, 

An Oxford man, now a distinguished cleric, had a 

rfect mania for practical joking. He was, and is, a very 
arge man, of solemn aspect, and he went into a post- 
office and asked the clerk if they kept stamps. The 
clerk, with a tolerant smile, admitted that they did, 
but was a little taken aback by the next question : 

“What sorts do you keep?” 

“ All the values, sir, that are issued ; from a halfpenny 
to a pound,” ho replied. 

Whereupon the would-be customer shyly intimated 
that he would like to look at some penny ones. 

Tho clerk produced one of the huge sheets which hold 
twenty shillings’-worth of stamps, and spread it out on 
the counter. 

“There you are, sir,” he said; “if you want penny 
stamps, there are some.” 

The customer appeared dazzled with the display, and 
seemcd unable to take his eyes off the stamps. He looked 
and looked, and at last, after a careful cxamination which 
had comprehended every part of the sheet, he pointed 
to a stamp in the middle, and said : 

“T think I'll have that ono, please.” 


—_———st~-—— 


‘©So he said I was a polished gentleman, did he?” 
“ Well, yes; it was the same thing, I suppose.” 
“Ah! What were the exact words?” 

“He said you were a slippery fellow.” 


When a Manchester maid 
Liverpool lad. 


met a 


The man sitting in the roadway—was he a former lover, 
and did the sight make him feel bad? Perhaps, and perhaps 
not. Get some idea, put it intoa rhyming line, and win a 
big cash prize, Turn to the Picture Couplets Contest on the 
first page. 
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FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


WINNERS IN CONTEST NO. 3. 


Turs week we give the result of Football Jingles No. 3. 
Again the efforts sent in were of a very clever nature, 
and we compliment and congratulate the winners on 
their success. 

The verse, which competitors were asked to complete, 
was as follows: 


In Liverpool 
All hearts are full, 
With they are wlows 
Everton. 
Thinks everyone 


Ore rrr irre rir rrr 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows: 


Shows “points” to teams below. 
A. Fiercuer, 38 Cuirton Roap, ASToN Manor. Free 
season ticket for Aston Villa football ground. 
Will * stay”"—if ‘‘Cunards"’ ‘‘ go.” 
A. W. Jonn, Tue Barracks, Great YarmouTs. Free 
season ticket for Norwich football ground. 
Will top all clubs below. 
A. Barrett, 69 Tuornton Roap, Bootie. Free season 
ticket for Liverpool football ground. 
—But that was weeks ago. 
8S. K. Mortey, 75 Rornsury TeRrace, Heaton, New- 
CASTLE. Free season ticket for Newcastle United football 
ground. 
From “ Liver's"’ suffered so. 
R. Harvey, 10 SILverpaLe TERRACE, GATFSHEAD-ON-TYNB 
Free season tickct for Newcastle United football ground. 
Has “golden gates"’ to show. 

P. J. Row tanp, 8 St. Leonarp’s Tegrace, Mt. RaDFORD, 
Exeter. Free scason ticket for Exeter City football ground. 
Are ‘‘eracks,” yet sound, you know. 

C. Taytor, 150 Onwett Roap, Liverroot, N. Free season 
ticket for Everton football ground. 
‘* First port” fair sport will show. 
F. A. Mitts, 163 Lee Street, OLDHAM. Free season ticket 
for Oldham Northern Union football ground. 
Can “stay” as well as ‘‘ go.” 
D M'‘Kenzie, 129 Beecucrort Roap, Urrer Tooting. 
Free scason ticket for Norwich football ground. 
“The ticket”’ are (Ah/) quite so. 
T. O. Jones, 22 Syren Street, Kirxpace, LiveRPoow. 
Free season ticket for Liverpool football ground. 


10 Football Season 
Tickets Given Away. 
- NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Again we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 
ball Jingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is nade, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The enve!ope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed 
to the Evlitor of ‘* Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked “ JINGLES FIVE" in the top left- 
haud corner. 

3. Attempts mst arrive not later than Wednesday, October 27th. 

4. The Ten Sea<on ‘fickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration, 

5. The Editor will accept no responsibility in rezarl to the loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt tubmitted. No correspondence will 
be entered into in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 
will be igne red. 

6, The published de: ision is final, and competitors mny only enter on 
this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


That reckless youth, 
Sylvander Booth, 
Would be a referee; 
But when he cried, 
You’re all off-side— 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed wreccocsvsccccsscvoveccccvscnsccssevsee see seseee 
Address 


Cor mee eee eee eee ete eee ere eee see eee ees ene seeres 


Cee eed eee seh oreeeereesaeeserere seers Cove eee eee cee coveve 


1 should like a season ticket for the 
leteecsessecsecsteeessseerssessseeesee FOOtDAl! Ground. 


GUVTT TT TT IIT VFI TCT. 


It thrills. 
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4 UT flowers are always dear at! 
Christmas time. Often the cupply 
is not up to the demand. To 
buy sufficient for table-decora- 
tion is always a severe tax upon 
the purse of the housewife. French 

roses, for instance, are usually at least half- 
a-crown a dozen, carnations threepence 
apiece, lilies of the valley a shilling a bunch, 
and even geraniums are sixpence for a small 
bunch. 

Why not, then, grow your own flowers for 
the December festival ? 

“ All very fine, but we have no hothouse,” 
fs the usual retort. A hothouse is not 
essential. There are Christmas flowers which 
can be grown in the open garden. 

Best known of all is the so-called Christmas 
rose, of which the correct name is the black 
hellebore. This thrives in almost an 

rden soil. It flourishes equally we 

stiff Herefordshire clay and in the 
peaty-loam of a high moorland. All it 
requires is a shaded situation. It can be 


- 


Roses, Sweet Peas, and 
Hyacinths can all 


Decorate es Christmas 


grown either from seed or by division of the 
TOO 


ts. 

While the Christmas rose is the best known 
of its family, there are other hellebores which 
bloom in the depths of winter. The Corsican 
a & fine plant worth growing for the foliage 
alone. 


It throws up strong stalks to a height of 
three feet, each of which bears a -sized 
greenish yellow flower. The green hellebore 


and the sweet hellebore both do well in a 
sandy loam, and can be planted under the 
shade of trees. 

The Orientalis, better known as the Lenten 
rose, blooms rather later than the others, but 
has the finest blossoms of all. There are 
several varieties, varying in colour from white 


to E es rose P e. ‘: 
ery few people know how it is to grow 
sweet peas Toe Christmas. The asada aoa 


be sown in October in boxes filled with good 
soil. If you have a heated frame start them 
in this, but if not, place the boxes in a sunny 
window as close as possible to the glass. 


They need no artificial heat unless there 
is sharp frost, and, as they like plenty of air, 
the windows should be open on mild days. 

The ideal temperature for these flowers is 
55 to 60 degrees. They will not stand any- 
thing much above 65. : 

There are endless varieties of bulbs which 
are easily grown in pots in the window. 
First both in beaut ease of growth come 
the hyacinths. ere are many different 
ways of growing these bulbs. They can be 
planted in almost any soil, or, indeed, without 
any soil at all, in damp sand or moss, in 
cocoa-fibre refuse, in gravel, even in pure 
water. 

But the best soil for them, and, indeed, 
for all kinds of bulbs is a rich loam composed 
of rotted turf, well rotted manure and a small 
amount of sharp sand mixed in. 

Hyacinth bulbs for Christmas blooming 
should be planted in October, and here is the 
great secret for forcing them and producing 
good heads of bloom. Start them in dark- 
ness, and, if you possibly can, keep the roots 
a little warmer than the tops. Once get your 
pot full of roots so that they are in advance 
of the stem, and a good bloom is a certainty. 

Hyacinths are most satisfactory if the 
bulbs are planted in threes in five-and-a-half 
inch pots. Press them well into the soil, 
leaving only the crown uncovered, water 
moderately, and be sure that your pots can 
drain easily. 


A BETTER SUBSTITUTE, 


Fussy Old Gentleman: * You're rather a 


young chap to be left in charge of a chemist’s 


shop; have you any diploma?’ 

New Assistant : “ Why—er—no, sir, but we 
have a preparation of our own that’s just as 
good.” 


A FOREIGNER gave up the study of English 
on being told that the Mikado was pronounced 
“a decided success ! ” 


VSSSOSSSS SESH SHO HOOD OSS HO OS SOHO OOOO OOPS HO OGO ODO OO OHSS ODO HOODOO DO OOOO SOOO OOOO OO SOD SO OSOOOSH ODO GOSS OOOO OOOO ODO DODO OO ODODOO OOOO OOD OOO OOOH ODODOOOOOOS 


Bowes (telling a story) : “ Well, the evening 


wore on. 
Jones: “ It did, eh ? What did it wear?” 


Bones : “ Well, if you must know, I believe 
ft was the close of a summer day.” 
@eeee 


FEELING FOR THE BRAKE. 


Smith was a great cyclist, but had very rarcl 
been on a horse. One day, when staying wit 
@ sporting uncle, he thought he would like to 
follow the hounds, which were to meet: near by, 
so he borrowed from his relative a young horse 
which was not much accustomed to the hunting 

Ld. 


At first he went stcadily, untsl the horse, being 
startled by @ rabbit darting from a clump of 
grass, broke intoa mad gallop. The rider was 
flung forward on to the horse’s neck. 

“What are you doing, my lad, with your 
arms there?” jokingly called out his uncle. 

“ I’m feeling for the brake,” was the mufficd 
reply, ‘but I can’t find /” 


\hy Marine? 


Ya OW many people know that Britaio’s 
commercial greatness depends 
largely on the Astronomer Royal 
and his work ? 

Most people, ff they ever think 
of the matter at all, which is very 
robable, Bpicture this gentleman as one who 
Bolds a snug Government appointment, with 
a nice salary, and who spends his time at 
Greenwich looking at the stars or the sun or 
moon when he feels inclined so to do, 
through a big telescope. Briefly, he 1s regarded 
as being employed in an interesting, but, 
for practical purposes, useless pursuit, the 
support of which by the State is a sort of 
national luxury. 

Now, this is quite wrong. His work is 
laborious, necding the utmost care, precision, 
and exactness, and he is largely debarred by 
his special duties from the more interesting 
branches of astronomy, which he has to leave 
to his more fortunate brethren, who work 
privately, and so are free from official cares. 

His work therefore is not light. Neither 
fs it useless. In fact, the object of it all is 
to insure the safety of ships at sea—a matter 
of the greatest importance to the greatest 
maritime nation. 

One does not need to be a sailor to under- 
stand that unlcss a captain knows exactly 


The November ROYAL MAGAZINE contains a pretty little play in one act. 


less | 
Sie Gazer 


(Mies Truly Shattuck, 
who has won great 
popularity in this country 
tn Drury Lane ypanto- 
mime and on our variety stage, (8 now on 
her second Moss-Stoll tour.] 


EOPLE are often puzzled by my 
(8) name, so, as we say in pantomime, 
“Tl tell you all about it.” 


Clarice Etrulia de Bucharde 
Shattuck—that’s (excuse 
all of me. 


emma). 

The ‘‘ Etrulia ” (now you know 
where the “‘ Truly ” comes from) was an old 
family name on my father’s side, he being 
French and de Bucharde, and the Shattuck 
comes to me from my stepfather. 

However, despite my half-French parentage, 
I was born and raised at San Miguel, California, 
and my carliest memories are of the more 
than a hundred years old adobe house we 
lived in. 

Music always attracted me. One afternoon 
when I was ‘a a tot I was left playing alone 
onthe verandah. Presentlya band happened 
along, playing its way to the opening of a new 
café. The coast wasclear ; I seized the oppor- 
tunity and toddled after the band. An hour 
or so later I was discovered by my distracted 
mother seated in the café, devouring cakes and 
candies, listening to the band, and generally 
enjoying myself. I have always remembered 
that event, and more especially the rather 
painful sequel when I arrived home. 

In course of time we moved to San Fran- 


The Work of the 


Astronomer Royal enables 


Sea Captains to Steer a 
Straight Course. 


where he fs, he is pretty sure to run his ship 
into danger. He can find his latitude by 
very simple observations of the heavenly 
es, but to get his longitude he must know 
with the utmost exactness (a degree of exact- 
ness which {it is very difficult for the un- 
initiated to realise) the precise position 
which the various bodies should ap to 
occupy at certain times in different ties 

Now, it {s the duty of the astronomers at 
Greenwich to be continually observing the 
movements of the sun, moon, and stars, so 
that when a ship sets out on a voyage the 
captain may be provided with the most 
accurate knowledge possible. In fact, the 
“* Astronomical Observator,” to give him his 
ancient and official title, and his assistants are 
engaged on what might be called the celestial, 
counterpart of the Ordnance Survey. 

The first Astronomer Royal was appointed, 
and the Observatory at Greenwich instituted, 
in the reign of the second Charles, and it is 
one of the few things to that monarch’s credit 
that he himself had a good deal to do with 
initiating the scheme. It was intended 
solely for the purpose of providing precise 
information for the use of mariners. 

The first man to hold the position was named 
Flamsteed. He had the princely salary of 
£100 per annum, or, rather, that is what he 


fuly Gpattuck 


A bright little account of 
herself by the charming 


Californian comedienne 
and singer. 


cisco, where I became in request as a singer in 
church choirs and at concerts. 

I think I always wanted to go on the stage. 
Anyway, at the age of seventeen, I made my 
: dela Olivette at the Tivoli Opera House, 


I did not appear in the leading réle. I 
“carried a spear,” as we say in America, in 
the chorus, and I wore pink tights. Heavens ! 
How ashamed I was of them and myself! 
Every eye in the house seemed to be fixed on 
me, and I would cheerfully have given the 
whole of my weekly salary—eight dollars— 
for a nice, roomy cloak. 

Later I went on the variety stage, still in 
San Francisco, and then migrated to New 
York, where I played in comedy, musical 
comedy, vaudeville, pretty well everything, 
until jn 1900 I came to London with Miss Edna 


May in the American Beauty. Before that I 
had appeared and “made good” at the 
Winter Garden, Berlin, and am_ looking 


forward to a return visit to Germany. 

The American Beauty was not a success, and 
back I went to my native land, very sorry to 
go, for even in that short time I had learned to 
appreciate England and the English. 

owever, I returned to London last year, 
and appeared at the Coliseum in April. My 
first turn was on a Monday, and on the 
Wednesday following Mr. Stoll sent me my 
‘* time-sheet ” up to September, and I knew I 
had made good. Also I ceased to believe in 
thirteen as an unlucky number, for that 
Monday was the thirteenth of the month. 


of an occasion when yours “Truly” fell 
about fifty cents in the dollar. 


Wishing to show some kindness to four 
young girls associated with me in the panto- 
mime, ave them a tea, and by way of a 


souvenir I also presented each of them with a 
book. 


They were quite young girls, and I took a 
heap of trouble choosing these books, spending 
a long time at Mudie’s. 

I Sues nice, good, improving books—the 
sort of books I read when I was a little girl. 

The tea was a success, and they thanked ine 
" prettily when I presented the books. 

was feeling quite the fairy godmother, 
when one of my guests asked me how | liked 
Ouida’s works. Another wanted to draw me 
into a critical discussion on Shakespeare, while 
before I could change the subject, a third asked 
my opinion on a certain “ strong ” novel which 
I had not read, because from all I had heard of 
it I thought I was too young for it. 

I looked at ny nice, good, improving books, 
and, as I say, I fell fifty cents in the dollar. 

I am a woman who enjoys life, probabl 
because I also enjoy robust health. Indecd, 
without wishing to boast, I am a strong 
woman. 

One of my favourite recreations is punching 
the ball, the ball having been given me by Mr. 
Jimmy Britt, the famous boxer, who, like 
myself, is a Californian. 

Take my advice, girls, get a ball-punching 
apparatus, or get a masculine friend to rig one 
up for you, use it if only ten minutesa day, and 
you will never be sick or sorry. 

Outdoor sports of all kinds I am very fond 
of. I motor, golf, shoot, and fish—no sitting 
on the bank for me when I go fishing. I 
wear long rubber boots and wade right in, 
and last time I was at Rome I caught a 
barracouta, which is a big fish and a pretty 


Last winter I was in Dick Whittington | tough customer, all by my lonesome in Santa 


at the famous “‘ Lane,” and this reminds me | Barbara Ba 


should have had, for in those days the servants 
of the King did not always get their duc. His 
instruments, too, were of primitive construc- 
tion, and, moreover, he had to buy and pay 
for them himself. 

This celestial surveying {s very different 
from the simple “ star-gazing’’ which we 
usually associate with astronomy. It is 
carried out not with the huge telescopes 
which we read of sometimes, but with com- 
paratively small ones called ‘ Meridian 
Circles.” These are not made to swivel round, 
but rock on centres like a ‘‘ see-saw.” The 
supports are very strong and rigid and are 
so placed that the telescope can be pointed 
exactly to the North, exactly overhead, and 
exactly South. 

Thus a thread of spider’s web, which {s 
placed vertically on the lens of the telescope, 
draws a complete line across the sky from the 
north to the south, and.the observations 
are made by noting the exact time that a 
star crosses this line and the exact angle at 
which the telescope has to be pointed to 


bring the starexactly in the middle of the lens. | 


Observations of this sort are bein 
continually, and then compared with each 
other and with previous oncs. So the chart 
of the heavens is gradually becoming more 
and more exact, 

It must not be inferred that this is the only 
work done at Greenwich. There are other 
duties such as the checking of ships’ chrono- 
meters, but enough has been said to show that 
the work ‘ormed Leng arduous and 
necessary, a rtant bearin, 
on the vais of s venturing tomo like 
ours, 


made 


y- 


Jones: “‘ My oldest daughter has been 
teasing for one of these tight dresses.” 

Brown : “ Did you give her one?” 

Jones: “* No; I told her to crawl into the 
umbrella cover.” 


NOT ENTERTAINING. 


A vendor of fresh shrimps had had a vcry 
unexciting day. Money was scarce. Eventually, 
in a dreary street a woman stood shouting at 
the door. 

Hurrying up, he asked cagerly, “A gen'orth, 
mum?’ 

“No,” she replied, sharply. “A hap'orth. 
D'ye think we've got company.” 


Juet the right thing for a party or concert. 


Wuex ENDINo 
Oor, 28, 1909. 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 
George Courtney Blake hears from the li 
he married that she is not his wife. 
for any exnlanation and although he is desperately fond o! 
her, he tells her to leave the house. 


of the girl 
ithout waiti 


The Lovely Mrs. Blake disappears, and only Mrs. 
Simmons, her maid from infancy, knows her whereabouts. 

Gilbert Watson pays a visit to The Beeches, Midham, when 
the place is in a turmoil owing to the absence of its 
mistress. Mrs. Simmons informs him that he alone is 
re:ponsible for Mrs. Blake’s absence. 

Edgar Malsey isa scoundrel who claims to share a secret with 
Blake. The two men have an altercation by the side of a 
pond in The Beeches estate, and afterwards Halsey’s body is 
recovered from the water. It is removed to the coach-house 
whence it mysteriously disappears. Where? Nobody knows. 

Olive Norton is a beautiful girl living near Midham with whom 
Watson has fallen in love. She tells Watson that Mra. 
Simmons has warned her to be on her guard against him, as 
he is a married man. 

Bryan Norton lives with his sister Olive. He is mostecozntric 
and is foolish enough to tell Blake that ho loves Mrs. Blake. 
He also informs his sister, Olive, and Watson that it is all 
rubbish about Halsey being dead as he has seen him twice 
since the fish-pond episode and also spoken to him.” 

Cox is the silent, mysterious butler. When he endeavours to 
find Blake to tell him of the discovery in the pond, Blake 
cannot be found, and things look black against him. 

an. ie Hobden of the police, who is called in after Mr. 

lake's disappearance. 

Myr. Markham is Mr. Blake's legal adviser. 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
A Persistent Accuser. 


To Watson’s disappointment, during the first part of his 
exploration of the Rogate sights, Mr. Norton acted as his sole 
personal conductor, and some of the stories hetold did need 
a little digestion. The visitor remembered what Miss 
Norton had said as he listened, and, as he recollected, he 
smiled. On one occasion the young gentleman caught the 
smile. 

There was a picture gallery at Rogate, and in the gallery 
there were pictures, portraits, for the most part, of bygone 
family worthies. The stories the present representative of 
the Nortons told of some of these were a trifle surprising. There 
was one, also a Bryan, who had lived somewhere in the 
eighteenth century, and whose adventures among women 
emulated those of Don Juan. It was when he was telling 
about this remarkable person that the young gentleman caught 
Mr. Watson’s smile. 

“ You're thinking of what my sister said.” 

“I’m bound to admit that I was.” 

“ She warned you that I should tell you lies; she may be 
right or she may be wrong. I’m not so sure; she’s always 
sure; I seldom am. With Pilate, I’m inclined to ask what 
truth is—just where a lie begins and where it ends.” 

The young gentleman’s judicial fashion of discussing his 
own peculiarities in this respect took Mr. Watson rather 
aback, but he was destined to be taken still more aback 
before many moments were gone. Young Norton, taking a 
cigarette out of a case, proceeded to light it at the stump 
of another he was smoking. His manner continued to be 
judicial, though, from his listener's point of view, his words 
grew more and more surprising. 

instance, to illustrate what I mean by personal 
application, I’m rather stuck to know where, in some tales 
I’ve been’ told about you, the lie begins and ends.” 

“* Who's been telling you tales about me?” 

“* Your wife.” 

Mr. Watson might almost be said to have jumped; he 
certainly did seem to have raised his whole body an inch or 
two from the floor. The young gentleman had succeeded 
in taking him aback with a vengeance—or 80 it seemed. 

‘* My——? In case I did not hear correctly, would you 
mind, Mir. Norton, repeating what you said ?” 

The yo gentleman was regarding him with what was 
very like a fixed stare, as if those strange eyes of his had the 
quality of never blinking. 

“T said that the stories to which I refer were told me by 
your wife.” 

“Then, if that is what you said, it is well that I have the 
sense of humour, of which your sister spoke, so well 
developed.” 

“You are cryptic, my dear man. What has your sense 
of humour to do with your wife, unless you regard her as 8 
humorous asset. She doesn’t seem to have noticed much 
that was humorous about you, unless you intended her to 
ey you as a sort of laughing fiend.” 

. Watson had flushed when he was alone in the dogeart 
with Miss Norton; now he was positively rubicund. He 
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seemed to be gasping, as if he found it difficult to breathe. 
When he spoke it was his intention, perhaps, to be dignified, 
but his manner suggested angry pomposity rather than any- 


ae else. 
“T found you a little trying this morning, Mr. Norton. I 
- to ask myself if you, a perfect stranger, as you were 
then——” 

“ And as I am now, practically.” 

“Had come down to The Beeches with the deliberate 
intention of insulting me.” 

‘““ Not a bit of it, Watson. Why should I?” 

“And now, in your own house, you say to me a thing 
which—which I am not only unable to understand, but which 
I resent all the more§because it is said to me under circum- 
stances which render it difficult for me to mark, adequately, 
my resentment.” 

“Hear—hear! Very well said! Watson, you've the 
making of a public speaker. But why this thusness? I 
haven’t even got to the inning of my tale. Afterwards, 
throw the furniture about if you like, but have some reason 
for throwing it.” 

“Tf I thought that you were deliberately laughing at me, 
although I’m in your house and you're my host, I—I warn 
you I should resort to measures.” 

“Good gracious, Watson, don’t do that! I protest that 
never in my life was I farther from laughmg at you.” 

“ Then what the dickens do you mean by more than insinua- 
ting that I’ve a wife?” 

“Come, Watson! There's no one listening, except the 
pictured people, and they won't hear. If you can help it, 
don’t play that off on me. I’ve no doubt that vou’re a gay 
bachelor.in your own estimation, and you can behave as such, 
as far as I’m concerned ; but, between ourselves, when we are 
alone together, as we are now, it won’t do. You see, Watson, 
I know your wife.” 

Mr. Watson glared rather than stared at the speaker, 
as if he felt that one or other of them could not. be in complete 
possession of his senses, and as if he were not sure which 
of them it was. 

“Mr. Norton, do you wish me to regard you as a mounte- 
bank, or merely as a congenital romancer ? ” 

“© Congenital romancer’ sounds rather neat; you do this 
sort of thing so well, Watson, that I cannot but suspect 
that you have had plenty of practice.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“The injured and indignant air sort of thing. But what 
is the use of practising it on me after what I have just now 
told you?” 

Gilbert Watson gasped. This young man’s cool 
tence was making him think that it must be he himse 
had lost his senses. 

‘“* You seem to have been frequenting some singular society 
lately, Mr. Norton.” 

“T’ve been in your wife’s society a good deal lately, Mr. 
Watson. It seems rather severe to call that singular.” 

“If you will introduce me to my wife I'll give you ten 
thousand pounds. I'll sign a bond to that effect this instant 
if you like.” 

“You will?” In the intensity with which the young man 
continued to regard him there was a quality which was 
beyond Watson’s comprehension. ‘‘ Watson, I see that 
you're a poker player.” 

‘“ Why do you say that?" 

“ Because you can put up so excellent a bluff.” 

“You call that a bluff 2? Take me somewhere where there’s 
a sheet of paper, and I’ll set down in black and white the 
promise I’ve just now made you; I'll increase the sum to be 
paid you to fifty thousand pounds! My signature to the 
promise shall be witnessed by your sister and by anybody 
else about the place you choose, and everything shall be 
done that you can suggest to make it a legal, a valid, and a 
binding document.” 

“My good Mr. Watson, I could take you to your wife, 
and win your money, inside—we'll say an hour or two, if I 
liked.” 

“ That’s a lie.” 

The young man bit his lip, as if to check himself from a 
hasty retort. 

‘I’ve purposely refrained from that sort of language. 
Can’t you manage to do the same?” 

‘* Let me put the matter in a different way. AsI told your 
sister not long ago——” 

“Have you been speaking about this sort of thing to 
Olive?” 

‘She informed me that a woman at The Beeches, named 
Simmons, a servant, had told her that I was a married man. 
Was the same woman your informant ?” 

“She was not. My informant was your wife herself.” 

“T told your sister that what the woman had said to her 
was a lie. It isa lie; an utter lie! When I get within reach 
of the woman I'll call her to an account for it which she will 
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not soon forget. I am not married, Mr. Norton. I never 
have been married. If, after that, you do not accept my 
statement, what am I to say to you?” 

“On my word, if you put it like that, I really don't know. 
You sce, I should accept your statement if, as I have said, 
I didn’t know your wife; but, I repeat, I do. In the face 
of that fact, what am I to say to your statement? Let's 
put it that way.” 

** Somewhere there is some extraordinary misunderstanding. 
Confront me with the woman of whom you speak.” 

“ For reasons into which I am not prepared to enter, that 
happens to be impossible ; and I can't help feeling that it is 
that which bucks you up—you know it.” 

“Then how am I to prove, as I'm perfectly prepared to 
do, that the assertion you make is absolutely baseless ? 
That the woman to whom you refer, whether or no she’s a2 
adventuress——” 

“Don’t you talk like that, Watson! I'll not have it! 
She is in all respects the finest creature I ever met, and orc 
of the most wronged women on God's earth.” 

The lad’s manner—he was scarcely more than a lad— 
was all at once oddly stern; in spite of himself, Mr. Watson 
was impressed by it. That the lad was serious it seemed 
impossible to doubt. 

“If she’s all you say she is, Mr. Norton, then there is all 
the more reason why you should place me in immediate 
communication with her. You've only to bring us face to 
face to dispel the delusion under which you seem to be 
labouring. Your injured lady friend would not claim me 
for her husband for an instant if she saw me.” 

“You misunderstand the position. I want you to disprove 
nothing ; I’ve not the slightest intention of telling anybody 
that you are married. t propose to treat that little fact 
as a sort of tic between us—that's all.” 

“ All, you call it? Then I don’t propose to allow you to 
do anything of the kind. I will call Simmons to book as soon 
as I return to The Becches, and to-morrow I shall take such 
steps as may be necessary to show, beyond the slightest shadow 
of a doubt, that whoever says that I'm a marricd man is 
guilty of a scandalous mis-statement.” 

“* Very well, Watson, as you like ; but let me warn you to be 
careful. The Jady in question has suffered enough at your 
hands already, and more than enough ; you have ruined her 
life in every sense of the word. All she asks is to forget your 
existence. 

“If you do anything to make things harder for her tliat 
they already are—I don't want to threaten vou. Watson ; that 
sort of thing does seem to me to be so vulear—but if you're 
not content to Ict things stav as they are, without making 
them worse—for her, I mean ; I don't care a hang about you— 
then I'll make it my special business to see that things are 
made so bad for you, in every conceivable sense. that you'll 
wish you'd been dead before vou returned to your old réle 
of harassing, torturing, and bullying a woman whose only sin 
is that. in an evil hour for her, she was so unhappy as ever 
to have met you. 

“That's no threat, Watson; it’s simply a little candid 
speaking. And I do hope that you're still in a condition of 
mind and body in which you are able to appreciate candour, 
even in the young.” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 


What Frightened the Brown Horse? 


Atvmost before Gilbert Watson knew it, the young gentle- 
man had left the gallery, and he was alone. In the exchange 
of words he had been distinctly worsted. 

“As I’m a sinner,” he exclaimed, when he clearly realised 
that the glib-tongued and quick-footed youth had gone, 
“‘T shall begin to think that I'm in a world of topsy-turvy, 
and that I don’t know who I am. I've felt it diresbattieg 
ever since I set foot in this delightful part of the country, 
but this—this does cap everything. 

“What's that disease which they say makes people forget 
who they are, all about themselves, and what they've done ? 
I’m beginning to wonder if by any chance I’ve got it. and 
if that’s the explanation. I’m not conscious of anything 
having ae to me; but then I suppose people who have 
it aren't. seem to remember every single thing I’ve dono 
since my very earliest days; but perhaps that’s part of the 
complaint, and I’ve got my recollections all wrong.” 

Miss Norton, entering the gallery, glanced round her ijn 
surprise. 

‘* Why, I thought Brvan was here.” 

Mr. Watson addressed himself to her. 

‘** Miss Norton, you've seen something of me yesterday and 
again to-day; have you seen anything in my manner which 
would lead you to suppose that I am suffering from aphasia ?” 

“ Aphasia ? Whatever's that?” 

“* Never mind ; I don't want to enter into medical details. 
Have vou seen anything in my manner which would lead you 
to suppose that I'm mentally deficient ?” 

“* Why, nothing to speak of.” 

“Nothing to speak of ? Is it so bad as that? 
perhaps, I have got it.” 

“Got what?” 

“* Whatever it is. 
young man——” 

“T told you he was.” 

“ Will have, what you wanted to have, that I'm a married 
man.” 

“Not” 

“Yes. Only he differs in this respect from you, that when 
I positively assured him, as I assured you, that I’m not, b. 
persisted in his statement that I am.” 

‘* Who can have told him?” 

“That's it! He says that my wife told him—my wife 
herself, and that’s what makes me think that I must have 
got it—that obscure disease of the brain, whatever it is; 
because I’m prepared to swear that my wife can't have told 
him, for the—as it seems to me—perfectly sufficient reasot 
that I have no wife. Now, Miss Norton, the discase I'm 
thinking of is one in which the sufferer forgets his own history. 

“T hope I need not tell you how anxious I am to prove that 
I'm not a suffcrer, and therefore I shall take it more kindly 
than you've any notion of if you will let me tell you my 
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history, as I remember it, right from the very beginning. 
Then, if at any point there seems to be a vacuum, perhaps 
that is where my wife came in; but if I can account, as I 
beliove I can, for every single year since I came into the world, 
that ought to prove that the wife with whom your brother 
persists in crediting me must be non-existent. Don’t you 
think it pages 7” 

Tho girl laughed. 

“Tt seems to be the funniest thing. Can Bryan, in one of 
his mad moods, have been having a joke at your expense ?” 

“Hoe didn’t seem to be mad—that’s the trouble. He 
seemed to be so sane that I was driven to wonder if it was I 
who was mad. It’s a frightful thing to ask, but would you mind 
my boring you? If the boredom becomes unbearable you'll 
only have to drop a hint, and I promise you'll I'll stop. Have 
you any engagement? Because, if I have to begin at tho 
very beginning, it may take some time.” 

‘“Need you begin quite at the very beginning ?”. 

“Tl pass lightly over the earliest years, if you'll kindly 
take it for granted that I couldn't have been married before 
I was, say, twelve.” 

“T think that even Bryan might concede that much, and 
I'm sure I will. But, do you know, it’s perfectly lovely out of 
doors ; it’s a sin to stay in a stuffy old house on an afternoon 
like this. Suppose I show vou round the grounds? With 
that eventful history of your’s you might beguile the way.” 

“That's a capital idea; then, when the story gets beyond 
bearing point, you'll only have to say ‘ Left wheel,’ and your- 
self bear to the right, and I shall know that a hint has been 
dro " 

se understanding they went out together into the 
open air, and the lady showed him round the grounds, and 
with his story he beguiled the way. The process of showing 
him around the grounds assumed what might be called a 
variegated form. 

It involved a good deal of sitting down; there can be no 
doubt that on a fine afternoon in April, where there is an 
inviting spot under the shade of a friendly tree, it is as well 
at times not scornfully to pass it by. They found a spot of 
that kind—and did not pass it by, not for quite a considerable 
time. And Gilbert Watson's story beguiled that time, 
est the lady showing the slightest appearance of being 

red. 

There is more than one instance on record of a lady listen- 
ing attentively to a tale of moving events by flood and field, 
and Olive Norton proved to be another one. She was the 
most sympathetic of listeners; Gilbert Watson could hardly 
have had a better one, though the probability is that he told 
his tale, on the whole, not iI 

For if there is any story which a man can tell well, it is 
surely that of his own doings, to a lady who lends an attentive 
ear, when he and she are alone together, in a pleasant, wooded 
pace, when the sun is shining, and the air is warm, and to 

im there seems to be that light in the lady’s eyes which is 
the most enchanting light that a man shall over see. It is at 
such times that the world seems young, as it did to them, 
until Miss Norton awoke with a start to the fact that it was 
older than she thought it was. 

“‘ Why, whatever is the time? It’s getting quite dusk.” 

The gentleman looked at his watch. 

“Great Casar’s ghost! It’s nearly eight.” 

“‘ And we've had no tea! And we're supposed to dine at 
half-past seven.” 

“ Sup to dine at half-past seven ?”” 

“ Luckily, not on Sundays, or it would be a pretty state 
of things. On Sundays we're supposed to have a scratch 
sort of meal somewhere about cight; no one’s particular 
about the exact time; it’s on the table, and when we want 
it we go and have it. But how long can we have been here ?” 

Her cheeks were all glowing as she asked the question ; 
something seemed to be dancing from her eyes to his. 

“Tt seems to me that we have been here while the world 
has changed.” 

She laughed, her cheeks glowed still more. 

“‘ We must have been here for hours and hours.” 

“How I must have bored you!” 

“Bored me? You know you've done nothing of the 
kind. I never knew the time pass so quickly before.” 

“Have I proved to you that the probabilities are that I’m 
not suffering from that obscure disease of the brain 2?” 

She rose to her feet ; they had been molising on the ground, 
which, luckily, was as dry as it could be, She held herself 
very straight, with something buoyant in her poise which 
somehow suggested happiness; and she laughed down at 
him, and the sound of her laughing was a sound it was good 
to hear. 

“You've proved all sorts of things ; you've proved—I 
don’t know what you haven't proved !”? Sho laughed again, 
seeming to be all laughter. ‘‘ You’ve proved, among other 
things, what I thought no one ever could to me—that 
an afternoon can pass before it seems to have really begun. 
And to think that I should havo forgotten all about tea! 
They'll suppose that I’ve been careering all over the country. 
Now you must come and have supper—that’s what we call 
what stands for dinner on Sunday.” 

They supped together—this time without interruption—in 
the low-pitched dining-room, with its panclled walls and 
raftercd ceiling. The lamps had to be lighted before they 
had finished—they still uscd oil lamps at Rogate—and in 
the soft glow of the lamp-light came to a close what, in spite 
of obvious drawbacks, had been to both of them a delightful 
day. Gilbert Watson said to her, during the farewell in the 
hall, before he went out to the dogcart : 

“Thoy say that there is one day in every man’s life which 
he never forgets. This has been mine; I shall never forget it, 
even though ultimately I do succumb to that obscure di 
of the brain.” 

He drove off into the darkness, leaving her standing in a 
little glow of lamp-light on the steps; she had come out to 
eee the last of him. Gs looked round more than once, while 
the lights of the house were still in sight, and cach time she 
was there; and each time he saw her, even more and more 
dimly in the distance, his heart seemed to give a jump. When 
she had passed altogether from sight it seemed that the 
shadows had suddenly deepened, and that the way was 
unnaturally dark. 

As a matter of fact. the night was dark. Although the 
stars shone in the sky, there was no moon, and every now and 


**Laugh and the world laughe with you.” 


then he drove into a haze which made it difficult to see even 
a foot in front of him. 

Fortunately, he had that traveller’s gift which seems to 
develop in a man who has been a wanderer over the face of 
the earth—the bump of locality. He had only been once 
over that road before, and then it was in the daylight; but 
to such a point had he unconsciously trained his faculty of 
observation, that by a sort of instinct ho picked out, even in 
the darkness, the way he had come. 

None the less, on more than one occasion he had his 
moments of hesitation, in which, when he came to cross roads, 
he was not certain which one to take. On one of these occa- 
sions he had been more in doubt than ever ; even when he had 
taken the road he had decided to follow his doubt remained— 
he was not at all suro that he had taken the right one. It 
was late for that part of the world, and the country seemed 
deserted. 

Once or twice he had passed stragglers, but now, for some 
distance, he had met no one. He was beginning to think 
that if before long he did not encounter someone who would 
be able to give him information about the lay of the land, 
it might be wiser to let the brown horse retrace his steps to 
that cross road, and there examine the sign-post more closely 
than he had done. 

It would be better to go back half a mile, even if the road 
were the right one, than go on a mile or two further, to find 
that it was tho wrong onc after all. He had almost decided 
to return when the brown horse shied, so unexpectedly that 
the driver was almost jerked from his seat. 

“Steady there—steady ! What’s wrong ?” 

Something was wrong, or the brown horse seemed to think 
there was. He could not correctly be said to be standing still, 
for he was fidgeting about on the road in a fashion which 
Mr. Watson was perfectly well aware meant nerves, but 
though his driver did his best to soothe him with voice and 
rein, he refused to advance. 

Gilbert Watson leant forward as far as he could in the 
endeavour to make out what it was that the creature 
regarded as an obstacle. That there was something seemed 
pretty plain ; he felt sure, from the experience he had had of 

im, that the brown horse was too sensible a beast to baulk at 
nothing. Watson spoke to him as he might have done to a 
timid fellow human. 

““ Well, my lad, what’s there? I see nothing. What do 
you see? Surely you're not making all this fuss because 
of the shadow of that tree which lies across the road! You've 
passed scores like it before. Gently—gently! Don’t start 
dancing; and don’t try getting up on your hind legs; this 
is not a circus, lad. What's the matter with the horse ? He 
seems to be looking at something on the side of the road 
there. What the dickens does he see ?” 

“‘ Perhaps, sir, your horse sees me.” 

The utterance was so unexpected that Gilbert Watson 
started as well as the horse ; that intelligent beast seemed so 
taken by surprise that he stood almost straight up on his 
hind legs. If was with some difficulty that Watson induced 
him to return to a more normal position. Having succeeded 
in doing that, he addressed the owner of the voice, who still 
remained unseen. 

“What do you mean by frightening my horse? Where 
are you? Stand out in the so that I can see you.” 

“With pleasure, if you wish me to.” 

On one side, as is frequently the case in the country, 
there was a stretch of grass between the road and the hedge. 
Mr. Watson could dimly make out that just in front of the 
horse a man was rising from his grassy stretch, in e leisurely 
fashion which the brown horse resented ; so fidgety was he 
that Mr. Watson had all he could do to induce him to behave 
at all. Gilbert Watson spoke to the still practically invisible 
stranger with scant ceremony. 

“Confound you, sir! Hold my horse’s head, can’t you ? 
You seem to have frightened him half out of his wits. What 
do you mean by lying on the roadside like that ?” 

““Can’t I lic on the roadside if it pleases me? Can’t any- 
one? Am I to be debarred from taking my ease because a 
tailor happens to be coming along in a dogcart, fumbling 
at the reins?” 

Something in the voice struck Mr. Watson as being curiously 
familiar—so familiar that he started again; and when he 
started the brown horse started too. Yet for the life of him 
he could not think when and where he had heard it last. 
At that point the road was lined on one side by towcring 
trees, so that the other side was all in shadow. Just then 
that shadow was so nearly impenctrable that he could still 
see scarcely anything of the owner of the voice. As to his 
identity, he was yet literally wholly in the dark. 

“Who are you? I know your voice.” 

“T doubt it. I certainly don’t know yours. Let me have 
a look at you; let me see who it is who disturbs a gentleman 
who is taking his rest by the roadside.” 

The speaker's figure advanced ; Watson seemed to recognise 
it even in the dimness. As he came nearer the sense of 
recognition becamo an eerie one. Presently he saw him 
clearly ; his face seemed to shine up at him through the 


The name broke from him with a sort of startled cry. 
The other appeared to be equally startled. 

“ Blake’s friend! The fellow who is stopping at The 
Beeches! What—what brings you here at this hour ?” 

He did not wait for an answer; as if deeming discretion 
to be the better part of valour, he moved quickly back into 
the darkness, towards the side of the road. There was a sound 
as if he was scrambling through a hedge; then of hurrying 
feet, as if he had taken to his hecls, and was running across 
the field upon the right. It seemed plain that the meeting 
was as unexpected by him as by Watson, that he desired to 
make it as brief as possible. Watson calle@ after him. 

“ Halsey—Halsey! Come back, man! Why are you 
running away? Great Scot, man, you’ve nothing to fear 
from me! Halsey!” 

The last repetition of the name was a great shout, which 
seemed to go crashing through tho darkness. There could 
be no doubt whatever that it had been heard ; but there came 
no answer—nothing to show that the fugitive had the slightest 
intention of returning. Even the sound of hurrying feet 
died away ; all was still. 
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The book contains many Lhe nose is unable to do its 
illustrations showinghow duty of filtering, moistening, 
ue eee NTT entene and warming the air, and 
adenoide, nose-breathing the mouth is called upon to 
a Fie and ches and pa ube work as well as it 

As a result of this extra duty of the mouth, the 
breathing —- are ee shallow, and the nasal 
air-passages become more and more obstructed, causin 
catarrh, adenoids, etc. . 

The falling back down the throat, or on tothe back of 
the tongue,of the poisonous, evil-smelling, mucous matter 
causes Offensive breath and a bad taste in mouth. 

The hearing generally becomes affected, the head feels 
hot, and the eyes dry, often with acrid watery discharges. 

The senses of smell and taste become impaired. 

Farther, the pene catarrhal slime often gets into 
the stomach and the liver and kidneys, seriously inter- 
fering with their func- 
tional ability, and fre- 
quently giving rise to 
catarrh of the stomach. 

The joint authors of 
the discovery — as the 
result of a fruitless quest 
for relief and cure—were 
led to experiment along 
the line of “the First 
Cause” — the nose and 
its respiratory functions. 

The success of the new 
treatment is immediately 
obvious to all who try it. 

In one night the nose, 
ears, tongue, and throat 
give every evidence of 
the good work of the cure. 

In one week the nose 
and mouth both cease to 
discharge catarrhal mat- 
ter. he brain, eyes, 
and ears feel clear, the mouth and throat clean and 
sweet, and the taste and smell become as keen as ever. 

The book explanatory of the new cure contains some 
most remarkable illustrations, which help to make clear 
the common-sense principle upon which the new cure is 
founded, and which cure is certain to vastly decrease 
the number of painful and costly operations hitherto 
considered to afford the only chance of cure. 


100,000 Free Books. 


The aim of the compilers of the book has been to 
thoroughly inform sufferers as to the cause and cure of 
their complaint. As will be seen in the book, the 
method of the new cure is delightfully simple. 

An edition of 100,000 copies of the book has been 
published for free distribution, and all who wish to 
cure the above troubles should write (or call) for a copy. 
A penny stamp should be sent to defray postage. 
The address from which the free copies of the book may 
be obtained is—The Publishers, “ Heapiralory Re- 
Education,” 112 Rhycol Building, 130 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


illustration from presonta- 
tion book showing catarrh 
centres of head. 


The person who cannot get a smile out of the “Cap and Bells” 


feature of the ROYAL should go and see a doctor. 
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Tempting Offers that Mislead the Sporting Public. 


DETERMINED efforts are being made by the 
Football Association, acting in conjunction with the 
Home Office, to put a stop to the betting which takes 
place on the results of Association football matches. 

It is in the North of England and the Midlands 
that the phenomenal growth of the evil hag been 
most marked, and it is of the utmost importance, not 
only for the moral welfare of the community, but in 
the interests of “clean” football, that a determined 
effort should be made to put a stop to the business. 

To this system of insane gambling may be attributed 
the bulk of the evils which are discernible in pro- 
fessional football. Assaults on referees, bribery of 
players and officials, cases of players not trying, and 
the ruin of many decent young fellows can all be 
traced to the growth of football betting. 

As an instance of the alarming growth of tho foot- 
ball “bookie,’’ it may be mentioned that, during the 
past four seasons, one prominent firm alone has paid 
out over £70,000 at football betting—the enormous 
sums which they have received they keep, of course, 
to themselves. 

Liverpool Bookies Flourish. 

Thousands of bets on football matches, ranging 
from 1s. to 2s. 6d., are taken outside factory gates and 
warehouses every week. 

Indeed, it is estimated that from £8,000 to £10,000 
must be paid to football “bookies” every week in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool alone, and many turf 
bookmakers find it more profitable to leave horse- 
racing alone for the greater part of the football 
scason and meke a weekly book on Soccer matches. 

Many circulars issued by the various bookmakers 
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After a day of worry and toil, It’s so refreshing to read 


aro alluringly worded. They have a variety of wasa'| 
in putting before their clients the “simple” method 
of making money by taking the odds. 

The backer is invited to lay 2 to 1 on a home team 
winning, or, on the other hand, he can receive the 
odds of 200 to 1 against naming five drawn games in 
a card of twelve matches. Is anything moro 
ridiculous? 

Pick your favourite teams each week, and it will | 
soon bo discovered that the odds offered do not, under | 
present conditions, give the backer a chance of | 
coming out on top. 

Anyone who follows football will realise the 
absurdity of the whole thing, for the reasonable 
chance one receives when backing a horse is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The safe methods of the football “bookie” can be 
hago illustrated by another extract from a book of 


These Odds Look Nice. 

Some of the tempting prices aré: 40 to 1 against 
naming eight winners, 100 to 1 against naming ten 
winners, 200 to 1 against naming twelve winners, 
10 to 1 against naming two draws, 20 to 1 against 
naming one home win and two draws—this should be 
nearer 200 to 1 than 20 to 1—and 30 to 1 against 
naming three away wins and a draw. 

Determined offorts are now being mado by all those 
who have the best interests of the game at heart to 
mt an end to these forms of gambling, and not 
fox ago a north-country bookmaker was fined 
the huge sum of £180 and costs for distributing foot- 
ball betting slips and using certain premises for 
receiving bets. 

The extraordinary thing is that any people with 
an average amount of common-sense can be guilty of 
indulging in a form of gambling in which the odds 
against them are so preposterously high as to make 
the amusement ridiculous even to the born gambler 
who must bet on something. Perhaps the figures 
quoted above may have some effect in convincing 
them of their folly. 

But the evil is not confined to this country. In 


carried out than it is here, and at the Yale and 
Harvard match last November it was estimated that 
bets to the extent of £50,000 were made on the foot- 
ball field before and during the match. 
ee fe 
THAT SETTLED IT. 

Tne draper’s assistant had been severely reprimanded 
by his employer for lack of tact in disposing of his wares. 
Enter a lady, and as the employer went to attend to her he 
said in a stage whisper to the assistant, ‘ Now, I’ll give 
you an example of what I mean.’ 

“Good morning, madam, is there anything I can get 
for you, please? Lyons silk? Yes, this is fine material, 
twelve shillings per yard:” 

“Why, that’s an exorbitant price, sir.” 

* Quite so, madam, but you see silkworms are very 
scarce near Lyons, and we are very fortunate in getting 
material at all.” 

‘Is that so? Then I will take ten yards.” 

Shortly afterwards another lady entercd the shop: 

“Two knots of Oldham tape, there you are, madam, 
two and six each,” said the assistant. 

“Good gracious, man, the charge is outrageous!” 
exclaimed the lady. 

“ Quite so, madam,” replied the assistant. convincingly, 
and trying to profit by the lesson he had received, 
‘* but there’s a scarcity of tapeworms near Oldham.” 

Will any one find him work ? 

Srrarrer: “ Five pounds for a bonnet, madam? It 
is a crime.” 

Mrs, S. : “ Well, the crime will be on my own head.” 

———»>fo—_— 
ff Tite flies ” is a saying as old as the hills, 
It’s a truth and we dare you to meet it! 
Time treats us the same, bringing blessings or bills, 
And only musicians can beat it. 


a De 
Fmst Tramp: “I wonder why it is that poor folks is 


always more willing to help us than rich folks ?” 
Second Tramp: “ People that don’t mind givin’ things 


America betting on football is even more extensively | away is the ones that stays poor.” 
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UNNECESSARY QUESTIONS WITH SUITABLE’ REPLIES. 


Our artist, who recently fell down three flights of stairs, was so annoyed at being asked if he’d hurt himself, that he has pictured below some other examples of the 


prevalent habit of asking silly questions. 
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BAO, SIR?” 


1K5,MY MAN. 
WING . 
or Re PAST ALTE: 


TRUTH IS) 
STRANGER 
THAN 
FICTION 
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ure WILLING. 
If was a peaceful neighbour- 
hood, and Police - Constauls 
Johnson felt bubbling over with 
duty. Suddenly from round the corner burst the 
agonised strains of a street organ. The gallant man 
in blue expanded his manly chest, and approached the 
swarthy miscreant. . 

‘“* Have you permission to play here?” he pompously 
remanded. 

“No, sare, but I play to amuse ze liddle children,” 
answered Giovanni smilingly. 

“‘ Then I must ask you to accompany me,” rejoined the 
officer, swelling visibly. 

“ Oh, certainly, sare! Vot vill you sing—‘ Rainbow’ 
or ‘ If I should plant von tiny seeds of love’ 2” 


SOC 


Mack : ‘‘ When were you married ? ” 
Dyer : “ Just about six cheque-books ago.” 


St a) 0] ad 


Ethel : ‘“‘ Have you noticed how Lord Blinker drops his 
aspirates ?”? 
Fred ; “It’s nothing to the wa 
I’ve got more than a dozen of his 
_—_0Co 


Little Girl : “ Quarter of a pound of margarine, please.” 
Shopman : “‘ Anything else, my dear?” 
Little Girl: ‘“‘ Mother said would you please 
stamp a cow on it ’cause we’ve got company 
a’ coming to tea this afternoon.” 
COC 
. Mr. Spunger (insinuatingly) 7 “That is a 
good cigar you are smoking.’ 
Mr. Tittewadd: “Yes, Til give you—the 
address of the dealer.” 


SOC 
A MOVING MOMENT. 


Wir a dramatic gesture, the moving-van 
man confronted the fair woman. 

“Look at me, Beatrice de Montmorency !* 
he hissed. ‘ Dost not know meh ?”* 

“Ah!” she shrieked. ‘‘ Hector Bolemcourt !”* 

** Listen gyurl! Ten years ago you crushed 
meh ho when you spurned meh love! I 
vowed then to have meh revenge! All these 
years have I pashuntly waited for meh time to 
come! It has come!” 

“What do you mean ?”’ she screamed. 

“Your goods areon meh van! Ishall move to 
your new home, and, in doing so, I shall pack 
the broken chairs and the imitashun Oriental 


he drops his vowels ; 
O U's myself.” 


¢ 


rugs on the outside! Every cheap article you 
have shall be ex to the critical gaze of your 
neighbours! Ha, ha, ha!” 


And, with a joyous laugh, he started his team 
on its harsh errand. 
SOC 
Marine : “ Yes, all the girls on the beach 
said they knew you kissed me while we were 
both diving under the water.” 


Sydney (surprised): ‘‘ Gracious! How did 
they know ?” 

Maxine: ‘“‘ Why, they saw the bubbles come 
to the surface.” 


SOC 

The Professor: ‘I want you children to go 
to my lecture to-night.” 

Robert : ‘‘ Couldn’t you whip us instead, just 
tis once, papa ?”’ 

5 Ce Ol ed 

Mrs. Gabbsley : “‘ My! I was at the dentist’s 
this afternoon, and he made me keep my 
mouth open a whole hour. It nearly killed me.’ 

Mrs. Stillwater : “‘ Yes, but it might have been worse. 
If he had made you keep your mouth shut for half that 
time it would have killed you without a doubt.” 


SOC 


Doctor : “From now on you may let your husband 
have a glass of beer e day—you understand ?” 

Wife : “‘ Yes, doctor ; Just one glass a day.” 

Doctor (a week later) : “‘ Now, I hope 7 have kept 
strictly to that one glass per day that I allowed your 
husband to take ?” 

Wife : ‘‘ Most decidedly, doctor—only he is four weeks 
in advance of his allowance.” 


_—_OCOo 


THE WAY OUT. 

Mr. JoRKINs was once invited to tea at a certain house. 
Immediately on being seated at the table, a little daughter 
pales house said to the guest abruptly : “ Where is your 
wife ?” 

Now Jorkins, who had recently separated from his 
better half, was surprised and annoyed at the question, 
and stammered forth : “‘ I don’t know.” 


“ Don’t know !” repeated the child. * Why don’t you 
know ?” 
Fin that the child persisted in her interrogations, 


despite the mild reproof of her parents, Jorkins decided 
to make a clean breast of the matter, and have it over at 
once. So he said, with calmness: ‘“‘ Well, we don’t live 
together. We think, as we can’t agree, we'd better not.” 

*Can’t agree! Then, why don’t you fight it out, the 
same as father and mother do?” 


REGRETFUL. 

“I wisn, Henry,” said the editor’s wife, “‘ that you'd 
try not to be so absent-minded when you are dining out.” 

“Eh? WhathaveIdonenow?” 

“Why, when the hostess asked you if you’d have some 
more pudding you replied that, owing to the tremendous 
pressure on your space you were compelled to decline.” 

a ee Ol a 


THE IDEAL TREE, 

“ Youna man," said the farmer, ‘‘I must say you've 
done a heap o’ talkin’ about family tree. Anybody 
would think you owned s whole timber-yard. Come out 
into the fane a minute.” 

The youth in motor clothes accompanied him. Paasing 
at a weeping willow, the farmer said : 

“I want you to take particular notice of this,”* 

“* What for ?” 

“That's our family tree. That’s what has heightened 
our ideals and increased our energies. That has furnished 
switches for four or five generations of us,” 


S00 
SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR. 


P Near-sighted Old Gentleman (entering shop) : “ Have you any linen 
justers.”” 
Overdressed Youth (with his most sarcastic manner): “I’m not an 


assistant in this establishment yet, sir.” 
Gentleman: “ Not yet an assistant, eh? Errand boy, I presume? Well, 
legs are as good as brains in some departments.” 


SAVED. 

Tue palmist looked gravely at the hand of the you 
man who had called to Sonate him. ii 

“It’s useless to pretend that you have a long life before 
»” he said. ‘“‘ The life line, you perceive, ends here. 

0, young man, you are sure to die at the age of forty.” 

He babbled on for five or ten minutes more. Then, 
forgetting what he had said first, he declared : 

“ And this small line here shows that you will marry 
at the age of thirty-seven and will have fourteen children.” 

“ Fourteen children ?"” gasped the young man. “ How 
can that happen when I’m to die at forty ?” 

The palmist, turning very red, stammered : 

“ Why—er—you see—the fact is——” 

Then his face cleared all of a sudden, and he said glibly : 

‘* You'll marry a widow with twelve little ones.’ 


>-o0Cc< 


THE UNSEWN WITNESS. 

Bc lecturer wes prowes very i in = course 
of his ' subject was, ‘‘ How to ha 
a Apeores 4 r j as, PPY 

“* As we all know,” he cried, “‘ the duty of a wife is to be 
a loving helpmate to her husband by cooking his food, 
attending to the various requirements, conducting pro- 
perly his household affairs, and so on, and so on!” 

“Ah!” sighed the little man in front, “they never 
perform that last duty !* 

“Which one is that ?" asked the lecturer. 

“Why,” explained the little man, ‘‘ sew on, and sew 
on!” and he exhibited his shirt cuffs, which were fastened 
with pins, 


de Testlets EB 
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HIGHLY PAID. 
Magrxs, the la » is in the 
habit of lecturing his office staff, 
from the junior partner down, 
and Tommy, the office boy, comes in for his full share 
of the admonitions, 

That his words were appreciated was made evident 
to the gree by the conversation between Tommy and 
another office boy on the same floor which he recently 
overheard. 

“* Wotcher wages ?”” asked the other boy, 

“Ten thousand a year,” replied Tommy, 

“ Aw, go. away!” 

“Its true,” insisted Tommy, unabashed. “Six 
shillings a week in cash, an’ the rest in legal advice," 

SOC 

He: “ Ah, I knew I had had the please of meeting 
you before ; your name is Smith, I believe?” 

She (sweetly) : “‘ Oh, that's two or three husbands ago.” 

COC 

Snooper : “‘ There is nothing perfect on this earth.” 

Swayback: “ You forget Gilley.” 

“ What about Gilley?” 

* He's a perfect ass.” 

SOC 

Commercial (settling bill in country hotel): ‘ Pardon 
my we mn bab what do you stuff your beds with in 

te) ? ” 


Landlord : “ Beat straw to be had in the whole 
country, sir!” 

Commercial : ** Ah, that is very interesting ; I 
know now where the straw came from that broke 
the camel’s back.” 

She: “ Did he th 

t u hear were 
to tax bachelors 7” sill 


She: “It is nice of you to put it that way, 
but I must speak to mother first.” 


COC 
A BARGAIN, ANYWAY. 

THE aspiring oe had kissed all the 
babies in the neighbourhood on the strength of 
getting the >tesof the parents, But there were 
no children at Murphy’s house, so he endeav- 
oured to strike a bargain and plead his cause to 
the mistress. 

“Nice little kitten that, Mrs. Murphy, Ill 
give you five shillings for it," he said, 

She accepted his terms. 

As he rose to go he shook her hand heartily 
and said: “I hope you can persuade your 
husband to vote for me, Mrs. Murphy.’ 

“ Begorra Oi’ll try to,’’ repli the woman, 
“although Pat’s a hard man to move. But 
Oi sities tell ye that ye’ll be havin’ a foine 
kitten and a cheap wan, too. Your opponent 
was in yesterday and gave Pat ten shilkuge for 


its brother," 
“ > =-0c0~< 

Jack : “ Halloa, Tom, old man, got your new 
flat fitted up yet ?” 

Tom : “ Not quite. Do know where I 
can buy a folding tooth-brush ? ” 

; COCO 

‘Dr ever hear Gadby say anythin; 
jetieulad about me?” Aina 

“No; he never was very particular what he 
said about you.” 

SOC 

Bliss Hiz: “I always knew my brother 
would make his way to the front.” 

Mre. Diz : “ And has he?” 

Mies Hiz : “‘ He started on a motor-’bus as 8 conductor, 
and now he’s the driver.” 

_0Cc 
“Mars. Mutuicay,” said Mrs. Ginty, “is it well yer 


ig the day?” 
“ Yis, very well.” 


le ye’d be to bring back the wash- 
last Monday rt ae 
~<S0Cc— 
THE SWINDLE. 

Exrry speshul! Piper! Sixty victims! Grite 
swindle!” ah ii 

The excited newsboy dashed through the streeta at 
the of an express, and landed in the white waiatcoat 
of a magnate. 
“What's that I hear you shouting 7” gasped the 

ntleman, as he oral his wind. ‘‘ Great swindle! 

ixty victims ! ’’ 

Th Gt aghate pated in with his halfpenn 

e City m te t! 

“ Hi, boy!” he shouted, as the ear. ag 
edge away. “ But I don’t seo any men’ 
swindle here!” 

“ Quiteritesir!’’ piped the urchin. ‘That's the 
swindle! You're the sixty-first victim !”* 

And, while the disappointed buyer stood speechless on 
the pavement, the newsboy d off again, yelling : 

i iy swindle! Extry speshul! Sixty-one victims ! 
per ” 


y begna to 
ion of a great 


Read the powerful cowboy story in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. Now on eale, fourpence, 
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236,200 Days of Happiness—Holiday Fortnights for 
4,050 Waifs. 


ANOTHER record season has been achieved by the 
Fresh Air Fund. Year by year the F.A.F. has 
grown steadily in public favour as a practical charity 
worthy of every man’s support; year by year it 
has taken an ever-increasing number of poor town 
children for country holidays ; now at the close of another 
season crowned by a record, we find that through the 
Fund’s beneficent work a grand army of more than two 
and a quarter millions of children have been taken in 
eighteen summers from city slums to fresh air, country 
scenes, and holiday joys. 

In the first year of the Fund’s work holidays were given 
to some 20,000 East London children, This summer 
236,200 town children were given each a day’s holiday, 
and 4,050 town children, the poorest and neediest, went 
away for a whole fortnight, each to the country or the 
seaside. 

So the Fund goes marching on towards its ideal : To be 
tit and rich enough to give at least a fortnight’s 

oliday in fresh air to all little people who stand in need 
of a change from the back street and the slum court. 


Subscriptions from All Sources. 

This has been indeed a wonderful year for the Fresh 
Air Fund; most encouraging for promoters and sub- 
ecribers; most hopeful for the fulfilment of the ideal. 
No great windfall came into the Fund’s coffers, like the 
thousand-pound cheque they gratefully received last 
summer from Mr. W. W. Astor. But never before were so 
many small amounts subscribed. e and small 
sums poured steadily in from all sorts of sources, from 
Royal Highnesses, and earls, and dukes, and countesses, 
down to those only able to give a copper or two, or even a 
farthing. In the end, a grand total of £12,162 10s. was 
subscribed. Of this grand and noble total, £11,591 2s. 
was expended, leaving a balance of £571 8s. to be carried 
on towards the opening of the next season. 

The money has been spent in a way to suggest that 
it could have done no more for human happiness, Each 
day’s pleasure given by the money—each of that total 
of 236,200 days of pleasure—has cost only ninepence. 
Each of the 4,050 holiday fortnights has cost only ten 
shillings, Improvements have been made in the system 
of the holidays. Thus, further provision against wet 
weather has been made at Loughton, in Epping Forest, 
the chief holiday centre of the London children ; so that 
even in a wet summer like that of which we have all now 
had enough, a day’s perfect enjoyment is assured. In 
one shelter 900 children may be gathered. Then a holiday 
home has been opened at Bognor for some of the children 
who have been selected for a fortnight’s holiday because 
their need has been most sore; and hundreds of weakly 
and sickly little town-dwelling girls have found new life 
through the summer on Bognor’s sands and in Bognor’s 
bracing air. Happily, eee this summer has been 
among the places favoured by the sun, 


The F.A.F. System. 

All who have contributed to the year’s success under- 
stand the simple system on which the Fresh Air Fund 
is based ; but for those who may chance to read this record 
without understanding, it may be well to tell the story 
once again; haply it may yet prompt a contribution 
towards next year’s start! 

The great outstanding feature of the Fresh Air Fund 
fs that every penny subscribed goes direct to the children, 
paying for their food and their travelling fares from 
town to country. The immense organisation of the 
Hagpee School Union is placed gratuitously at the service 
of the Fund; and in Sir John Kirk, the Union’s big- 
hearted secretary, the F.A.F. has ever found its best 
friend. The whole of the working expenses are borno 
by the promoters—Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson (Limited), 
the Standard Newspapers (Limited), the Datly Express 
(Limited), and the Ragged School Union. No distinctions 
of class or creed are observed, but the children are drawn 
without favour from every town in the United Kingdom 
with a population of 90,000 or more. 

All is said when we add to this, that each subscription 
of ninepence pays for one child’s outing, 103. pays for a 
fortnight’s holiday by the seaside or in some healthy 
rural retreat, and £8 2s. pays for a rt holiday for a 
complete party of 200 children, with the necessary 
attendants. 


People who Helped. 

First on the subscription rolls stands the name of the 
Prince of Wales, who, with the Princess of Wales, has long 
been a true friend of the Fund ; it is not forgotten in East 
London how last summer their Royal Highnesses spent 
the best part of a June afternoon in a glade of Epping 
Forest among the children, sharing their pleasure. The 
Prince of Wales some time ago generously provided for an 
annual subscription of £25 to the Fund. 

In the Army and Navy the F.A.F. has ever found 
staunch supporters. This year has been — notablo 
for subscriptions received from soldiers and sailors. No 
fewer than seventy of His Majesty’s ships sent in con- 


tributions. The record battleship subscription of £60 5s. 
came from H.M.S. Lord Nelson. More than £30 was 
subscribed on board H.M.S. Anirim, and more than £20 
came from H.M.S. King Edward. If any proof were 
needed of the proverbial kind hearts of sailors, what more 
could be desired ? And soldiers have given nobly to the 
cause of the slum children. D Company of the 2nd 
Rifle Brigade gave a concert at Chaubattia, which meant 
that some 900 town children were taken for holidays, 
Collections made at the Garrison Church at Gibraltar 
brought in more than £20; a handsome collection of 13 
guineas was made in the Middlesex Regiment, while 
many other soldiers individually and regiments collec- 
tively helped to release the little prisoners of the slums, 
True Press Friends. 

The Press has given most generous support. Large 
collections were made by the Napier Daily Telegraph, of 
New Zealand; some 8,000 slum children in the Old 
Country owed their holidays to the generosity of the 
readers of this far-away paper. Other large collections 
were made by the L: belie Times, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and by the Natal Mercury, Durban; and then 
there were subscriptions also from the Natal Witness, 
The Advertiser, Adelaide, and the O; Daily Times and 
Witness, New Zealand. Papers at Home brought large 
additions to the Fund ; Black-and-Whste and others kindly 
opening branch funds. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. du Cane 
collected from croquet players, in connection with the 
Croquet Gazette. For the fifth year the Fresh Air Fund 
has been specially indebted to Mr. C. J. Simond, who 
once again undertook the task of running a lawn tennis 
branch, paying all yuan and expenses. Readers of 
the Feathered World and Canary and Cage Birds sent 
a useful contribution through Mrs. Comyns Lewer, ever a 
staunch helper. Zhe Pelican proved a ttue friend. The 
paper of the General Post Office staff, rejoicing in the name 
of The Boomerang Magazine, gave much appreciated help. 
Great efforts were made by the Christian Age, while 
the following newspapers must also be specially thanked 
for aiding the ia : 

Times, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Daily Mail, 
Daily Chronicle, Morning Leader, Datly News, Datly 
Mirror, Globe, Pall Mall Gazette, Westminster Gazette, Star, 
Evening News, Bystander, Country Life, Field, The Car, 
Ladies’ Field, Lady’s Pictorial, Sunday Times, Lloyd's 
News, People, The Observer, Queen, Sketch, Sphere, Tatler, 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, John Bull, 
Illustrated London News. 

A special collection was made from the lodges of the 
Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes by Mr. F. T. 
Smith, who does a great deal for the F.A.F. every year. 
His efforts brought in about £100. Among the largest 
subscribers were the Umtali Lodge, of Umtali, Rhodesia. 


How the Children Came. 

To show, now, where the children were found, to benefit 
by this noble stream of subscriptions from all the world 
over, this table gives a list of the towns that were benefited, 
and of the numbers of children in each case who enjoyed 
holidays of one day and of a fortnight :— 


One Two One Two 
Town, day, weeks. Town, day. weeks. 
Aberdeen .............. 8,000 30] London ..... eeee...107,200 2,000 
Belfast veces... 4,000 80]Manchester ...... 6,000 50 
Birmingham .- 6,000 120) Mildlesbrough ... 2,000 40 
Blackburn 2.000 40| Newcastle . 80 
Bolton ... 3,000 30) Northampto: 40 
Bradford 4,000 80 | Norwich «+.....6666 000 20 
Bristol... 6,000 50) Nottingham seseee 4,000 80 
Burnley ... wee 2,000 40} Oldham ...e...... 2,000 40 
Cardiff sissicccssesceae 8,500 40| Plymouth ......... 2,000 20 
Derby wsseseeeeeeeseeees 2,000 20; Portsmouth ...... 3,000 30 
Dnoblin veseeeese 6,000 100| Preston . 2,000 20 
Dundee... ... 8,000 60) Salford 2,000 40 
Edinburgh i 40 | Sheffield 5,000 100 
Gateshead 2,000 40] Southampto: 2,000 20 
Glasgow 6,000 120|South Shields .., 2,000 20 
Halifax ... 2,000 20) Stockport ........ 2,000 _ 
Hanley.siss.scsesosess-. 3,500 70) Sunderland......... 3,000 60 
Huddersfield ......... 2,000 20| Swansea ............ 2,000 20 
Hull ssscsscsgeessesvees 80} Wolverhampton... 2,000 40 
Leeds ......... 100 — 
Leicester 30 236,200 4,050 
Liverpool 120 


& Of the grand total of children who went for country 
holidays, 129,000 were children of the provinces, and 
107,200 were children of London, Of tho London 
children 70,100 went for their day’s oeing to Loughton, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. A. E. Varney, 
11,700 went to Greenwich, in charge of Mr. John Dyer, 
and 25,400 went to other pleasant places round about 
Town. 

Local committees were arranged in the different centres 
whence the children were drawn to organise the parties. 
All these committees were visited in the early spring 
by Mr. Ernest Kessell, the hon. secretary of the Fresh 
Air Fund, and Sir John Kirk, the secretary of the Ragged 
School Union. 

Heartiest thanks are due to the members of the com- 
mittees for their zeal and enthusiasm—as, in the name 
of the children, they are due to all who subscribed, from 
those who sent £50 to those who sent their farthings. 

C. ArtouR PEARSON, 


—_—_—-t>_____ 


“Tarnk, love!” said Mrs. Gobsa Golde. “I ordered 
a dinner gown, and that tiresome dressmaker has sent 
me a travelling costume.” . 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” Gobsa 
Golde demanded. , . 

“The only thing is for us to go abroad again,” shesighed. 


CONSTIPATION 


If you have ever been to a doctor, because 
you felt ill all over, the chances are a hundred 
to one that he asked you if your bowels were 
right. Why? Because constipation is a 
common sign of indigestion which makes 
people feel ill like that. When your bowels 


fail to expel the waste, impurities are soon 
drawn into your system, to lower your vitality, 
make you dull, heavy, and right down ill. 

You cannot remove the effects of constipa- 
tion without removing the cause— 


INDIGESTION! 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup removes both the 
cause and the effects of constipation. This 
standard remedy for all digestive disorders 
is made of herbal extracts which gently 
stimulate the liver and bowels to natural 
activity; and’ it helps your stomach, too. 
Thus it makes food nourish you, clears your 
system without purging you, and keeps you 
in health and strength. If you have indiges- 
tion, constipation, biliousness, or headaches, , 
take Mother Seigel’s Syrup daily, after meals.: 
It will surely, swiftly cure you. 


CURED BY—MOTHER 


SEIGELS 
SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as 
much as the 1/1} size. | 


THE SCOUT 


Founded by _ Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir R. S.S. Baden-Powell. 


THE BEST PAPER FOR BOYS. 


Price 1d. Everywhere, 


BALANCING AGIGAR ON A HAT 


To balance a cigar on a hat, 
“put the hat over one hand and 
stand the cigar on the crown. 
You have a small hat pin in your 
left hand, »nd when gon try to 

balance the cigar 
you work the pin 
through the hat 
and so into the 
end of the cigar, 
which is then 
made to stand 
upright.” 


ere 


The clever trick de- 
scribed ahove is cne 
out of many to be 
found in 


By DAVID DEVANT. 
(Of Maskelyne and Devant, St. Gcorg:’s Hail, London.) 


The best book on conjuring ever 
published. Get a copy and surprise 
and amuse your friends, 


Sold by all booksellers, price 1s.; or post 
free for 1s. 3d. from A. F. SOWTER, 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


New photographs of stage favourites appear in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE, price 4d. everywhere, 
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THE undertaker’s men took Robert Garland’s coffin 
from the hearse at the gates of Caversham Cemetery, and 
carried it toward the grave. They did not trouble to 
affect much even of the orthodox professional grief usual 
on such occasions. 

“Qld Garland” had not been a credit to the town, and 
they shrewdly suspected that it had not been owing to 
his own exertions that he had escaped being buried as a 
pauper by the parish authorities. They privately con- 
sidered that they were lowering themselves and doing 
him a decided honour by bearing him to hig last home. 

Even the clergyman had not thought it necessary to 
Jon in the procession. He was waiting at the grave- 
side. 

Lhe sole mourner was the dead man’s motherless 
daughter. Slender, pretty, refined, and young—ah! too 
young to be left alone at the world’s mercy. She looked 
very pathetic in her deep mourning. Her face was white, 
her eyes were red with crying. 

Caversham folk might have been justified in regarding 
Robert Garland as a ghiftless ne’er-do-well, a dranken 
idler. But he had been her father, and kind to her in 
his own way. She felt very lonely, dreadfully lonely. 
The world is a dreary place for a girl who has no one 
to speak kindly to her, no one to help or brighten her 
life. Even an old vagabond, who drinks and shambles 
through his days, is better than nothing if he has a soft 
spot in his heart for his daughter. 

“‘Oh, father, father! ’’ she whispered to herself. ‘It’s 
so hard! What shall I do?” 

She heard a step beside her. A voice fell on her ears. 

I am sorry I am late, Miss Garland. I was un- 
avoidably detained.” 

It was not a soft or musical voice. It was the voice 
of a man used to giving orders and having them obeyed. 
But it sounded gentle and kind to the girl. A faint flush 
rose in her pale face. She turned to the man who had 
ee to her side with a gesture of mingled surprise 
and gratitude. 

‘‘Mr. Smithson! Oh, it’s good of you to have come!” 

John Smithson bowed. There was generally something 
stiff and formal in all he did. He was a rather short, 
heavily built man, with a square face and a firm mouth. 
His dark hair was ohanging to iron-grey. His grey eyes 
were alert and keen, but they were peculiar, too. They 
never hesitated to look anyone mtraight in the face, but 
there was often in their depths something to suggest a 
man constantly on his pas His clothes were those of 
@ man in good circumstances, but plain almost to prim- 
ness, P 
_Carrying his silk hat in his hand, he walked on at the 
pee side, following the coffin. Hig expression perplexed 

er, and caused her to flush again. There was sympathy 

in his eyes, but his manner wae curiously constrained. 
- Was he ashamed of being seen with her, of being asso- 
@ was 
one of the richest and most respected men in Caversham, 
and she—she was the daughter of a man who, while alive, 
had been classed as a disreputable outcast by the respect- 
able people of the town. 

Smithson had been very kind to Robert Garland. 

Garland had once occupied a good position with a 
London firm, but had gone down through his own fault. 
He had been degraded and played out when he had found 
his way to Caversham. But Smithson had been under 
him in the big firm’s office in the old days, and had 
befriended him in his evil time. 

Ella Garland knew that it was entirely owing to Smith- 
son that her father had not ended his days in the work- 
house. She had worked hard herself, but the miserable 
pay she received as a shop assistant had never been 
enough to keep a decent roof over their heads. Smithson 
had seen to it that they were not turned into the streets. 

She was grateful to him, intensely grateful. But she 
was ashamed also. It had not been her fault that he 
had done so much. The money had been given to her 
father, and she had been helpless to prevent his taking 
it. 
Now her father was dead, and in all Caversham Smith- 
son was the only man who wag willing to follow him to 
his grave. She had hoped that someone else would have 
done it, but she had been disappointed. 

‘* How good of you!” she whispered with a choking 
s0b. 

Smithson said nothing. His face was eét. He listened 
to the burial service with his head bowed. When it was 
over he led the girl back to the waiting carriage. She 
half expected he would have taken her home—she hoped 
he would, perhaps even more than she cared to own to 
herself. 

But he did not o%er to get into the carriage. Instead, 
he said: 

“Did your father say anything to you before he 
died?” 
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a~ Blackmail-and a Girl 


The Story of a Man with a Past and a Cunning Little Scheme. 


By OLIVER 


His tone astonished the girl and caused her to shrink 
from him for an instant. If wag abrupt and harsh, the 
tone of a man making an effort to control himself. 

“No,” Ella returned. “There was no time for him to 
say much. The end was wey sudden, you know. But 
he left me a letter, which I had to read after—after he 


was buried.” 
‘*A letter! echoed Smithson. : 
He did not say anything more. He just closed the 


carriage door and, after signalling to the driver to go 
on, walked away. 


Ella sank back into the carriage, and her eyes were - 


foil of bitter tears, which were not all for her dead 
father. 

‘‘He never asked me what I am going to do!” she 
said to herself. ‘I thought he would have cared enough 
for that, at least.” , 

And John Smithson, the wealthiest and most respected 
citizen of the thriving town of Caversham, whom everyone 
looked up to as the soul of honour, went home, knowing 
that he loved Ella Garland with all his heart, and wonder- 
ing what she would say if she knew that for years her 
father had been blackmailing him—threatening that if 
money were not paid to him he would tell the world that 
John Smithson was a fugitive thief, hiding from justice? 

em io know soon. Her father had left the letter 
to tell her. 


Smithson lived in a house on the outskirts of the town. 
He was in a mood which made him wish to be by himself, 
and he wag not pleased when he found a visitor waiting 
for him in his sitting-room. 

It was his nephew, Alfred Brent. He was young and 
good-looking, superficially regarded. His features were 
regular, and his waxed moustache and elaborately parted 
hair proclaimed that he bestowed much care on them both. 
But his eyes were cold and insincere, and his pallid com- 
plexion told as plainly of dissipation as his expression did 
of selfishness. 

He could be very fascinating and pleasant as long as 
he had his own way, or as long as it suited him. His 
fschionabla garments contrasted with hie uncle’s sober 

Tess. 

He was lounging in a deep easy chair, puffing at a a oe 
He did not offer to get up when Smithson entered, but 
nodded in an off-hand way. 

‘‘ Hullo, uncle! ’’ was his greeting. “I’ve been hang- 
ing about here for you for a bit. ey told me at the 
office that you’d gone to old Garland’s funeral. I didn’t 
care to show up there myself. 

‘* Ella's a dear little girl, and I’m no end ek for her, 
of course; but one has to draw the line somewhere, and 
there’s no getting away from it that her father was an 
awful rotter. Didn’t think it would do my character any 
good, you know, to be publicly couneitad with his last 
appearance. I shouldn't have supposed you’d have wanted 
to go. It seems—funny.”’ 

ue made the slightest possible pause before the last 
word, 

ss Funny! ** repeated Smithson sharply. ‘ What do you 
mean? ”’ ; 

There was a sudden gleam in his eyes, a marked com- 
pression of his lips. 

“Qh, 1 don’t mean anything to laugh at,” said his 
nephew, without altering his position. “I only mean 
it looks rather queer you should want to go to the funeral 
of an old blackguard, who’s been a nuisance to you and 
sponged on you for years. But perhaps you wanted to 
see him put safely underground, 60 that you would be 
sure he was safely finished with.” 

He looked up suddenly. If, however, he hoped to read 
something in the elder man’s expression, he was disap- 
pointed. 

“Robert Garland was my friend and euperior a long 
time ago,” Smithson said deliberately. 

Alfred laughed shortly. 

‘‘ It’s none of my business,” he said. ‘‘ But, look here, 
uncle, there’s something else I want to talk to you about: 
I'm going to marry old Garland’s daughter, Ella.” 

“Ah!” Smithson features twitched never so slightly. 
‘Have you asked her? Has she consented? ’’ 

Brent crossed his legs and dangled his cigar between hia 
fingers. There was undisguised insolence in his cool 
assurance, 

‘We understand each other,” he answered. ‘‘She’ll be 
wiliing enough when I say the wor’. But I thought I'd 
better mention it to you first. Naturally we shall look 
for vour blessing, and—~—”’ 

“You mean you will look to me for the money to help 
you to take a wife and live in idleness? ” 

Brent flushed angrily aud gnawed his lip, 
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“You needn't put it so coarsely,” he grumbled. “ But 
you're a rich man, one of the richest men in the town, 
and I’m as poor as a rat. I’m—I'm awfully fond of Ella, 
and all that; but I can’t marry if I’m to pinch myself 
and not have enough to enjoy myself with. Bread and 
cheese and kisses wouldn’t suit my book at all.’’ 

Smithson eyed him steadily. 7 

‘* Every penny I have I have worked for,” he remarked, 
“You never earned a penny in your life, Alfred.” 

“What was the use of my killing myself with beastly 
work, when I'd got a rich uncle?” demanded the young 

entleman sulkily. ‘‘ Especially a rich uncle who might 
find it worth his while to be generous,’’ he added, with 
just a suspicion of latent defiance. 

Smithson did not make an immediate reply. He was 
thinking. 

‘Alice Brent was his dead sister’s son. He had taken 
charge of him when he wae left an orphan. It had proved 
an 6: sive kindness and an exceedingly poor investment. 

a” Up to now I have done everything I could for you,” 
Smithson said at last. His keen bee ite ing on his 
nephew still. “I am going to spea inly to you, 

ontg man. I told your mother I world, do all I could 

or you. 1 have kept my word—so far. But I will never 
give my consent to your marriage with Miss Garland, and 
without consent you cannot marry her.’’ 

‘“Why do you refuse?” 

ee use you are utterly eelfish, idle, and untrust- 
worthy. Because I am absolutely sure that you would 
make her very miserable. That is why I will not help to 
make her your wife, so help me Heaven!” 

The last words were spoken under his breath, but Brent 
heard them. He got up. He bore himself with affected 
jauntiness, but there was a snar] on his lips, and his 
expression showed how mean and spiteful could be 
when thwarted. 

“‘ That's complimentary,” he said. ‘‘ But possibly you'll 
change your mind yet, uncle. I’ve been thinking, you 
know, that people in Caversham would wonder why you've 
been so kind to old Garland, if they knew how much 
you’ve done for him,” , 

Then he went out, closing the door after him with a 


nErnithson sat down. He tried to read, but it was a 
vain effort. A grey shadow had stolen over his face. __ 

“Does he know anything ? * he asked himself. ‘ Did 
Garland tell him anything?” 

There was no one to answer the question. 

When a young man, a clerk under Robert Garland, John 
Smithson had been a fool. He had got amongst bad com- 
panos and, finding himself in difficulties, had been 

pted. He had stolen some money belonging to his 
employers, and Garland had found him out. 

ut the head clerk had not — him. He had not 
been actuated by mercy: he had wished to get the 
junior into his power, #0 that he might use him as a 
drudge and extort money from him for keeping silence. 
He had forced a written confession from Smithson, and 
had then made his life wretched, levying toll on his 
salary like a bloodsucker. At last it had become so in- 
tolerable that Smithson had hurriedly left London and 
gone to Canada. 

There hard work and steady determination had helped 
him to redeem himself. The stolen money had been sent 
back anonymously. Afterward Smithson had come home, 
established himself in Caversham, and built up his for- 
tune and won an honourable tame. 

But he had always known that he was in danger of 
being ruined and disgraced if the old story came out. 

Even if his old employers did not wish to be vindictive, 
the law would insist on his arrest. The public exposure 
would wreck him in Caversham. The idea had haunted 
him, and then Garland, degraded and h y for money, 
had found him out, had come to Caversham, and had 
lived on™ him, blackmailing him. 

Ella had never guessed the truth. She had thought that 
Smithson was doing everything out of kindness of heart. 

And, in part at least, she had been right. Old Gar- 
land’s demands had been so intolerable that Smithson 
would have defied him to do his worst had it not been 
for Ella_- But he had seen that the blackmail was help- 
ing thegirl, though she never dreamed it was blackmail. 
He had been willing to sacrifice everything for her. He 
had fallen in love with her, but had never thought ot 
eae her to be his wife. 

“‘My wife!” he muttered hoarsely to himself as he sat 
alone. ‘The wife of a thief! And I am so dull and 
cummonplace, and growing old, and she is so young and 

retty! Well, it will be all over soon. Her father has 
eft her the letter, and, whether she tells Alfred Brent 
or not, she will despise me. But—oh! little Ella, little 
Ella, if I could only make the world brighter for you!” 

Smithson was a strong man. Caversham agaid he did 
not know what sentiment was. But as the thought of the 
girl, in her unhappiness and loneliness, came to him, he 
buried his face in his hands. 


Alfred Brent did not know anything definite, 

He merely suspected something. He been attracted 
by Ella in his own selfish fashion, and, in order to be near 
ihe girl, had made a great parade of friendship for her 
father. In his maudlin state old Garland had let drop 
hints, which had made Brent wonder if there was not @ 
secret; but the old scamp had been too cunning to give 
up the secret itself, which wag 80 valuable to him. 

To Ella, Brent had shown his best side. Lonely, and 
with her life made very dreary, the girl had been grateful ; 


The cracksman gloated over hie spoil, He'd stolen a copy of this month's ROYAL, 
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him. She had tried to believe he was all he professed | “* Not a penny!” I 3 
= be, and had not even refused to allow him to assume Alfred’s jaw dropped: Then he laughed coarsely. MURDER BY COURT MARTIAL, 


the footing of her suitor. But she had been unable to| “Oh, be sensible, uncle!” he said. “You know what Injustices that have Rouged the World to Anger. 
escape from a vague feeling of uneasiness and doubtfulnese | the publication of the letter means. We don’t ask much 


hen in his mce. With all his cleverness, he had not | —only the money to get married and be happy. Our TnE f indignati hich ran round the world 
quite cueceoind § in concealing from her all hig selfishness | silence is worth Dasiling, isn’t it?’’ Fee the athe day baer pcliheis that Sefior Ferrer had 


apd meanness. Smithson set his teeth hard. He saw two things before | heen shot in the trenches of Montjuich Prison by order 
After leaving his uncle, Alfred went to cee Ella. him. Ella was lost to himself. But he would either have ourt “| z y, 
On his hh debated inwardly as to what particular | to submit to ruin and exposure, or he would have to help of a secretly-convened o imactiol, had its counterpart 


orm of sudden illness he conld allege for not going to the | to make the girl the wife of a scoundrel who would spoil | ™@"y years ago in the angry hubbub of excitement that 
aes There was no eacsiaity, Ga it ioueed, tor him | her life. He did not flinch, - followed the similar execution of John Palm. 

to tax his invention. The woman with whom Garland ‘*You can do your worst, young man,” he said quietly. Like Ferrer, Palm was @ disseminator of literature of a 
had lodged opened the door for him. She was busy, and | ‘‘I will never help you to make Ella Garland miserable. | somewhat revolutionary type, and some of his publica- 
left him to go into the eitting-room unannounced. He | She may think s loves you now, deceived by your | tions offended the great Napoleon, who had him seized 


opened the sitting-room door without knocking, and caught | plausible tongue, but—— and shot. 

a sobbing t ‘*T do not love him! I never loved him!” This high-handed act roused the resentment of 
“Oh, fai . father ! How could you have done It was Ella herself who spoke. She had been Europe, and when, a few years later, the Germans rose 

it?” announced by the servant, but Smithson had not caught 


+44: : : inst the Corsican usurper, many of the regiments 
Ella was sitting at the table, her hands thrown out | the sound of her entrance. There was a new light in her apse A : 
before her, and grasping her father’s letter and another | eyes as she came to the table near which Sicfinecn was blazoned on their banners the bloodstained figure of 


A Fare : : “Palm the Bookseller.” 

per, which, though crumpled up, Brent saw was in his | standing. She had heard his last, words. Palm t a eer 
Lares haa@edunes His heart’ leaped. There was a “ Mr." Smithson,” she said, ‘‘I came to tell you not to This is the way with these judicial murders; they 
eecret, after all! And old Garland had left it to Ella! listen to—to that creature! He has not got my father’s | frequently recoil upon their perpetrators. When General 


He went softly to the girl, and put his hand on her | Ictter. He wanted me to give it to him, but I burnt it. | Eyre was Governor of Jamaica, e had a coloured member 
x Then, when he left me, I thought he might come to you | of the Legislature, named Gordon, tried by court-martial 
“Ella, dear, I’ve come to comfort you,” he said. ‘I’m | to play some trick. The envelope he has in his hand. can’t | and shot. 
going to stand by you for ever. Don’t cry. And—and | contain anything but blank paper. Has he been offering It ruined his career, and nearly cost him his life; a 
what have you got there?” to sell it to you? If so, he must have meant to burn it | misfortune which did actually befall Governor Wall, who 
He tried to take the popes from her, but ehe still held | without letting you see its contents.” made use of the machinery of a drum-head court-martial 
orate ge gr her hpi sear-eined face and ue Le perinely what rele ay get of doing. | in order to flog to death a sergeant who had offended him. 
joked at him, with shame and fear and a great sorrow in ivid and pasty, he rose and threw his envelope on the A A ‘ 
her eyes. ‘ floor with an oath. He had devised a clever little scheme, Wall fled and hid himeelf, frightened by the popular 


4 ® * ® # but it had gone wrong. And he knew that he had wrecked clamour, but he was arrested twenty years afterwards, 

That same evening Smithson had another call from his | himself with his uncle. Without the dead man’s letter | 20d hanged in London. 
nephew. he could prove nothing, and nobody would listen to him. Much of the hostility shown towards the present Trar 
rent enfered the room with what he intended to be an | Henceforth he would have to struggle on without Smith- | of Russia is undoubtedly due to the many hundreds of 
easy, confident air. He was certainly insolent, but there | son’s help—and without Ella. summary courts-martial that have been held throughout 


was a sort of threatening cunning in his manner, which After Brent had sneaked from the room Smithson faced | his dominions within the last two or three Military 
ange years. 

was distinctly unpleasant. He sat down without being | the girl. law is no law, say the civil lawyers truly, and all free 

asked, and took a sealed envelope from his pocket. “So you know!” was all he could say. peoples c uently distrust and dislike it. 

“Look here, uncle, I want to be as friendly as pos- “Yes.” She clasped and unclasped her hands. ‘Oh! The young Hue ae hien was dragged half-asleep from 
sible,” he began.‘ But I believe in fonaiog to the point | Mr. Smithson, I have come to beg your pardon. I never | pig pallet bed in an underground dungeon of the prison of 
when there's business to be discussed. Old Garland has | dreamed what my father was doing. I would have etarved Vi Lone tried at d f night by a court-martial 
left Ella a letter, telling her why you were so generous to | before I would have let him do it. I heard what you | "'2cennes, tried a val Bas = a life f hi 
him. Fila and I want to get married in a month. I’ve | said, and I know you were willing to be ruined to eave Eel over by Gene vary, ne tile Tong enemy chaw 
asked her, and she has told me she loves me and is willing. | me, because you thought I was blind and would make a | house, and shot within a few minutes of being sentenced, 
The question is; what will you give for the letter and our | false step. Bat cannot you understand? I would never | the necessary light to enable the firing party to aim 
Promise never to breathe a word of ite contents to any- | have married Alfred Brent, because—” straight being supplied by a couple of flambeaux. 
one? ; She stopped, and half turned to the door. Smithson The whole procceding lasted less than half-an-hour, yet 

He leaned forward, half sneaking, half defiant, boast- | made a step toward her. He had seen something in her | the horror of the thing haunted Europe for two ra- 


fully confident. face which brought into his own face something which | tj 1 i , and changed the whole trend of its 
Smithson’s face was like a etone. So Ella had betrayed | no one in Caversham had ever seen there before. . iri soinsaiaid 


him, after all! He was at Alfred Brent’s mercy. But “You must let me help you,” he said. ‘‘ You must let rtainl: 
he did not intend to show any faltering before lie un- | me do everything I can tor you. Lama {iat and soon es arp = rf pride hey ger apes 
grateful young brute, who was snapping so viciously at | I shall be an old man. If it were not s0, I might have | “.. ing, cate hw on by his P ution 
= Aol which had fed Bion And he still loved Efla— — rn sre. papel ns: te aponiay ie, aitas net ae 
with all his heart, though she had betrayed hi: turned to him, holdi t hands, with a littl : : est 
secret and chosen another. ° —_— = laugh that was half 3 <a. os eee | court-martial that was admittedly merely convened in 
He answered promptly, steadily : “Dare now!’ she said. order to condemn him. 


LIPTONS COCOA 


The Most Nutritious. 


Think for a moment of the real advantage of obtaining 
your Cocoa from a firm of world-wide repute, sole proprietors 
of Cocoa Estates, possessing the most recent and complete 
installation of Cocoa machinery, a firm whose unique position 
makes it possible for them to sell the very Finest Quality 
Cocoa at a price only half the usual charge for high- 
grade Cocoa. 
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Such a firm is LIPTONS. They alone occupy the positions of 
GROWERS, MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS, a com- 
bination which assures the public. 


FINEST QUALITY, ONE PROFIT, and ONE PRICE, /_"“ 


which is within the reach of all. / 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. POUND. 


LIPTON Limireop, Cocoa Planters, Ceylon. 
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Passers-By. 


THE STORY OF A SINGING GIRL, A HUNCHBACK, AND A MONKEY. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE, 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE. 
Leblun’s Trap. 


Mowsizup Jacques LEBLUN was comfortably esconced in 
a large easy chair, drawn up before the fire of the small 
shor 28 -room adjoining the bar of the Altona Hotel. He 
held in hand several half sheets of paper, the contents of 
which he had been carefully reading, not, apparently, for the 
first time. 

One by one, as he had finished*with them, he laid them on 
his knee, until at last the little pile was complete. Then, 
with a faint sigh, which might have meant either satisfaction 
or despair, he tore them symmetrically into amall pieces, and 
threw them into the fire in front of him. From a case of 
curiously chased silver he produced a Maryland cigarette, lit 
it, and to smoke, very slowly and very Sone 

His eyes as usual seemed half closed, certainly his head 
was turned away from either of the two swing doors by which 

through the room made their exits or their entrances. 

And yet, curiously enough, without turning his head or 
even looking away from the fire, he addressed the man who 
had entered from the hotel side, and who was making his way 
towards the door which communicated with the private suites 
of apartments. 

“© How do you do, Mr. Hannaway ?” he said. 

Gilbert Hannaway stopped short in his across the 
room. He came slowly toward the fireplace, and for the 
first time ised the little man curled up in the easy-chair. 

“Mr, Leblun !” he exclaimed. 

Jacques Leblun nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“Come and sit down for a few minutes,” he sald. 
will take a drink with me, perhaps ?” 

Gilbert Hannaway hesitated. Leblun turned his head 
towards him. His forehead was a little wrinkled. Even as 
he spoke he stified a yawn. 

ot as tired of your sad country, Mr. Hannaway,” he said. 
I have no owls here, and I am lonely. In Paris, at this 
hour, I should sit in the Café de la Paix, and there would come 
and go all the time friends, with whom one speaks for the 


“You 


moment, 8 p of the hand only, perhaps, or a cheerful 
salutation. But here I am alone, and I am a man who loves 
company. Remember l’entente cordiale. Be kind to tho 


Sia stl forced to sojourn for a few days amongst ydur fogs. 
Take a chair here and talk with me.” 

Gilbert Hannaway divested himself of his overcoat, and 
drew an easy-chair to the side of the man who had accosted 
him. 


“T was on my way to my rooms,” he said, “ to indulge in 
the I , unknown in your cafés, of a cup of afternoon tea. 
If you will allow me, I will take it with you. You have been 
sitting destroying letters, I see. It is always rather a sad 
task.’ 


Leblun smiled faintly. 

“There are things which are sadder,” he answered, “ and 
one of them is to have to admit failure in anything one under- 
takes. Personally,” he continued, assuming a somewhat 
retrospective air, “I have not often had to confess myself 
beaten. This afternoon I am in that sad position. I think 
that before I go to bed to-night I shall ask that exceedingly 
assiduous waiter who ministers so cheerfully to our wants 
to bring for me the Continental time-table. In short, I fear 
that there remains for me nothing but to look out the trains 
back to my beloved Paris.” 

“You surprise me, Monsieur Leblun,” Hannaway admitted, 
with impassive face. ‘‘ Failure is a thing which one has not 
learned to associate with your name. evertheless, if what 
you say is really the truth, I do not doubt but that you have 
run up against a problem impossible of solution.” 

Once more Lebiun sighed. His eyes were fixed still upon 
those smouldering pieces of Bia ig- 

“Frankly, my dear Monsieur Hannaway,” he said, “‘ I do 
believe that all which an intelligent man could do, I have 
done. I have reconstructed my story. Listen to it for a 
moment with me. Ah! your tea arrives, I see. I trust that 
you find it in order. Permit me to drink your health in 
another cup of coffee.” 

He paid the waiter, and in a few moments they were once 
more alone. 

“T was speaking,” Leblun continued, “ of a reconstruction. 
All that is so simple. We see flying from that ‘ecene of 
violence in the Place Noire s few years ago, three persons 
and a monkey. We see a man, the man whose identity we 
wish to solve, clad in the garb of a workman, pushing a street 
piano. Hastening by his side we see the little atom of 
humanity, half dwarf, half cripple, to whom that musical 
instrument belongs. On the other side of it walks a child— 

rl, perhaps, I should call her—who only a few weeks before 

thrown in her lot with that dwarf, and was singing upon 
the streets for her living. 

“ On the top of the organ, reclining in a basket, and rudel 
shaken, I fear, by the pace at which that barrow was pushed. 
reposes the monkey, Chicot. They turn the corner of the 
Place Noire, they are seen somewhere in the Rue Pigalle, 
there is a rumour that they through the Rue de Faubourg 
Montmartre. After that, silence. Space swallows them up. 
They are gone.” 

Leblun ceased with a little sigh. Hannaway produced his 
cigarette case. 

** You smoke, I see,” he remarked. ‘ Permit me.” 

He lit a cigarette, and leaned back in his chair. 

* Circumstances, as you know,” Leblun continued, “ in- 
dueed one to once more take an interest in that somewhat 
remarkable trio, or, bearing in mind the sensitive nature of 
his kind, shall we say quartette. One comes to London, 


You'll find just the short stories you like in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


One follows a fugitive. Who should surely be as eager as I 
myself to discover these mysterious persons? The dwarf— 
well, that is easy. He reveala himself without the slightest 
trouble. One learns that from the moment he turned the 
corner of that square until even to-day he has been to all 
appearances no better off for his little adventure. He has 
tramped the streets, he has — out his miserable attempt 
at music, he has lived and drunk and starved, bein cold or 
hungry according to the vagaries of that section of the public 
who are in the habit of dispensing copper coins to itinerant 
musicians. 

“To. conclude with the hunchback, it is only, curiously 
enough, this very day that a sudden change comes to him. 
This morning, at an early hour, he presents himself before 
various establishments devoted toward the clothing of that 
portion of the British public who need their clothes quickly, 
and are not scrupulously particular as to fit. 

“In other words, early this — friend Ambrose 
Drake, tong money in both pockets, throws aside his rags, 
purchases for himself the outfit of a gentleman at large, 
saunters through the streets respectably attired, a new hat 
upon his head, new gloves in his hand, new boots upon his 
feet, new clothing to the last stitch upon his body. Attired 
in such a fashion, he sallics out to pay @ call upon a young 


lady.” 

Gilbert Hannaway turned his head slowly. It was not 
long ago since he had left Christine. This man was indeed 
wonderful. 

“So much for the hunchback,” Leblun continued. ‘' Of 
the mysterious stranger, alas, one learns nothing. He, 
indeed, seems to have vanished into space. The monkey, I 
rejoice to say, flourishes, and from the fact that he ate a 
hearty meal after his master’s assumption of the garb of 
respectability, we will conclude that his future is s 
We come to the girl.” 

Once more Hannaway, who had resolved not to open his 
lips until his companion had finished, stole a glance at him. 
There was no increase of animation in Leblun’s manner. He 
leaned still back in his chair, watching the blue smoke of his 
cigarette. : 

“* Here,” Leblun continued, “* we must permit to ourselves 
the license of a little imagination. We learn that for years 
the girl and the dwarf tramped side by side along the high- 
ways and the byways of the Continent. They tramped 
through France, they tramped through Germany, they were 
heard of, even, in that home of all mendicante—the north of 
Italy. Then at last, not so long ago, they come to England. 

‘One hears of them in London. Things, apparently, have 
not gono well with them. Ambrose is in rags. e girl 
walks as,one whose interest in life is finished, in soiled clothes, 
in gaping boots, broken-spirited, broken-hearted. And then, 
one day, hey presto, the magician’s wand! Ono looks again. 
One sees the girl in a handsome flat, with carriages and 
motor-broughams, with her own French maid, clad in furs 
and silks and laces, a customer at the best shops, a person 
with apparently a limitless purse. The hunchback’s days 
of prosperity have not yet come. Still he tramps the gutters. 
The mud from the wheels of his quondam companion’s electric 
brougham splashes‘him as he makes sad musio in the forlorn 
streets. One asks oneself, whence her prosperity?” 

- Leblun looked down from the ceiling. He seemed to have 
fixed his attention upon one particular scrap of smouldering 


paper. 

Fone is not kept long in doubt,” he went on. “One 
hears of the visits at her flat of a mysterious gentleman. 
She is seen with him at lunches and dinners. There is even 
talk of a trip to Paris. The truth is very soon apparent. 
How she first attracted him, one cannot tell. She has her 
share of good looks. It may even have been pity which first 
attracted his notices But we are able to assure ourselves 
with every certainty, that the singing girl Christine has 
become the mistress of the Marquis of Ellingham.” 

“It is an infernal lie!’ Hannaway thundered out. 

Leblun turned his head, turned it as swiftly as the head of a 
mechanical toy. His hand flashed out. He was suddenly alert. 

“Then why,” he asked, “ is she living upon the Marquis of 
Ellingham’s money? Tell me that! You say that she is 
not ei mistress, and you say it with conviction. Then what 
rem. ” , 


When a Manchester maid met a Liverpool lad 
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Do you think the dog waited for an intrcduction; or what 
do you think happened? If you put your idea into a rhyming 
line, you may win a big money prize. See the Picture 
Couplets Competition on the first page. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 


“He Traced Christine.” 


Tue two men sat looking at one another for several breath- 
less seconds. Hannaway felt all the impotence of a 
man caught in a trap. His face was still being raked b 
Leblun’s merciless eyes. He had ig be the secret whic 


he was so anxious to guard! Leblun played with him 
like a child. . 
“So you deny my. very natural inference,” Leblun said, 


breaking the silence at last. “‘ You believe that Mademoiselle 
de Lanson has some other clajm upon Lord Ellingham. It 
may beso. You may be right, my friend.” 

*‘T know nothing of the matter,” Hannaway said slowly, 
** I¢ was foolish of me to have discussed it with you.” 

- Leblun shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Between comrades,” he said, “ what does {t matter? To 
talk is always interesting. It would astonish you to know it, 
my dear friend, but I am not at all sure that you have not 
supplied me with the missing clue. By the by, have you 
any acquaintance with Lord Ellingham ? ” 

“None,” Hannaway answered briefly. 

** A very interesting personality,” Leblun eaid. ‘I read 
his speeches always. A friend of France, too. It would be 
interesting to meet him.” 

Hannaway rose to his feet. 

“ Mr. Leblun,” he said, “I will wish you good afternoon.” 

* If you must go,” Leblun remarked. 

Hannaway left the room by one door, made a circuit of the 
building, and issued again into the courtyard. He called a 
hansom, and was driven at once to Cavendish Square. The 
major domo of the household came forward to answer his cager 
inquiries. The Marquis was not at home. He had lunched 
out. He was probably now at his club, or possibly on his 


wey down to the House. 
annaway: step) back into his hansom and drove to 
Pall Mall. ‘The doorkeeper of the very exclusive club to 


which Lord Ellingham belonged showed him into a waiting- 


room. 

“‘ Any card, sir?” he asked. “‘ His lordship is in the 
reading-room, I believe.” 

**T have no card,” Hannaway answered, “ but if you will 
tell Lord Ellingham that I wish to see him on very important 
business, and that my name is Hannaway, I think that he 
will come.” 

Hannaway was left alone for almost ten minutes. Ho 
smoked one of the cigarettes with which the room was 
lavishly supplied, took up the papers one by one, and threw 
them down. Christine would never forgive him, he was sure 
of that. It was he who had hoy sop this man. Fool that 
he was, to have measured his wits for one second against the 
wits of Jacques Leblun ! 

Lord Ellingham came in at last. His manner was perfectly 
composed, and he showed no signs of hurry. Hannaway 
looked at him in admiration. Tho man must know that he 
was living on the brink of a volcano. Neither his face nor 
his manner showed any of it. He greeted his visitor 
civilly, but without enthusiasm, and waited at once to hear 
what he had to say. 

“‘T have come,” Hannaway said quietly, “* because I think 
you ought to be told of the presence in this country of a man 
named Jacques Leblun, and also the reason for his presence.”” 

““T am perfectly well aware of it,”” the Marquis answered. 
** At the same time, I shall be happy to hear what you have 


to say.” 

We need not play with words,” Hannaway said. “ We 
both of us know a little. We can both of us assume a little. 
Lebltn came here to discover the man who escaped from the 
Place Noire on the night of the raid. You were that man, 
Lord Ellingham. It is you for whom Jacques Leblun is 
searching.” 

Lord Ellingham stood quite still. He made no sign. His 
cheeks, indeed, had no colour to lose. 

** Well,” he asked quietly, ‘‘ have you come here to tell me 
that? Or have you come here to tell me that you have 
already told Leblun ?” 

“yy no thought of anything of the kind,” Hannaway 
exclaimed hastily. ‘‘ But I want to explain to you something 
that has happened. Leblun laid a trap for me, and I fell into 
it. He spoke of Mademoiselle de Lanson. He spoke of her 
as a beggar, and he spoke of her to-day. He smiled—an 
irritating, maddening smile. Mademoiselle de Lanson had 
done well for herself! She had for her lover the Marquis of 
Ellingham! He said this with his eyes watching my face. 
I told him that he lied. I was a fool! It was so obvious a 
trick. And when I flung the lie in his teeth all that he did 
was to emile. ‘Then why,’ he asked, ‘does the moncy of 
the Marquis of Ellingham provide life and luxury for 
Mademoiselle de Lanson?’ I could not answer. He knew 
that I could not answer.” 

Lord Ellingham was silent for several moments. 

*‘T wonder,” he remarked, ‘‘ how he ever got hold of my 
name at all?” 

“He traced Christine,” Hannaway sald. “Then, of 
course, he searched for the explanation of her altered circum- 
stances. His inquiries led him to you. Perhaps in his own 
mind he was not absolutely certain whether that suggested 
explanation of his was not really the truth. At any rate, 
he tried it on me, and I fell.” 

“Does Mademoiselle de Lanson know this?” the Marquis 


ed. 

“She does not as yet,” Hannaway answered. 

“Keep it to yourself,” the Marquis ordered. “ Leblua 
may come and see me. At any rate, I shall be prepared.” 

He looked at his visitor as though expecting him to go. 
Hannaway hesitated. 

“If I could be of any assistance, Lord Ellingham,” he 
suggested, almost mia. 

oi Ellingham shook his head. His face showed nd 
signs of fear or emotion of any sort. 

“Pray do not disturb yourself, Mr. Hannaway.” he said. 
“TI need not, I know, mince words with you. If this thing 
has to come, one must meet it. Afterwards—well, it docsn’t 
much matter. You will excuse me, I am sure. It is more 
than time that I was on my way down to the House.” 

. (Another instalment next week.) 
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There is only one 


COCOA 


which is 


“grateful and comforting” 


EPPSS 


Write for Free Sample 
to J. Epps & Co. Ltd, 
53a Holland St., London, S.E. 


' The New Shilling Packet of Quaker 
Oats means a saving in your household ex- 
penses. The number of plates of delicious, 
nourishing food that may be made from one of 
these large, generous packets will surprise you. 

There is more real food value—more genuine 
nourishment—in Quaker Oats than in any 
other brand of oats or prepared cereal. 


Please cook Quaker Oats just as we tell you on the packets, 


Quaker Oats 
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LIGHT 
SOAP 


There are no Black Looks on wash: 
day when Sunlight Soap is used. 
Bright, happy faces tell of less 
labour—greater comfort. There are 


no tired limbs, no frayed clothes, 
to tell of Rubbing and Scrubbing. 


£1,000 


Golly, you need it ! GUARANTEE OF PURITY 
ne ON EVERY BAR 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of purity and excellence. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Flavour ices 
Rather strongly as the process of 
freezing lessens the taste ; to turn out ices 
dip the mould in cold water. 
When Serving Dried Peas asa Vegetable 
Have ready half a pint of carrots, cut 
into small dice, and boiled in salted water. 
Drain the peas, mix with the carrots, and 
a gill of white sauce to serve. 


Pineappie Cream Puree. 


love isn’t worth knowing. 

Probably this is why most 
women are always so terribly 
disappointed with the average man’s 
wooing. They are such wonderful con- 
noisseurs themselves, that it is doubtful 
whether there is a single woman who has 
been courted once—even a hundred times 
—who has not come to_ the conclusion 
how much better she could have managed 
it had she been in the wooer’s place ! 

He blundered. Said or did the wrong 
thing at the wrong moment, was too slow 
or too hasty, was norvous when he should 
have quoted poetry, and altogether, let slip 
with characteristic thickheadedness a 
thousand and one opportunities for saying 
and doing pretty things. 

But ask a man how women love to be 
loved, and he will tell you with a delightful 
air of self-satisfaction that he “ knows all 
about it.” If that is so, then his “all” 
must include very little, and it leaves out 
all the essential things—from a woman’s 
point of view, at least. 


Makes Love 
Like a Bull. 


The average man has no more idea how 
to make love to a woman, than he has of 
his existence hereafter, and he certainly 
gives the latter considerably more attention. 

He either makes love like a bull in a china 
shop, or insists on giving the woman the 
impression that he is doing her a favour by 
wooing her at all—and letting it go at that ! 

Now, a woman has no wish to be wooed 
in too expert a manner, for that would 
imply “experience” on the part of the 
lover; neither in the ‘mere bargaining 
manner ” as a witty woman once scornfully 
designated modern love-making. But, 
when will men hit on the happy go-between, 
and Icarn that thcre are a multitude of 
means, simple enough, of winning a woman’s 
heart in a satisfacterv manner, without the 
need of losing any of their precious manly 
dignity ? 

It is natural for a woman to think herself 
a reward, as it were, and not a “bargain.” 
She likes to be taken perfectly seriously, 
and feel that she is worth winning, as 
indeed she is. 

To see a man at her fect, figuratively 


till soft, place in a frying-pan with a little 
sage, a sliced onion, and fry all in good salad 
oil till a nice brown. Those who prefer to 
substitute butter for salad oil will have a 
still more tasty dish. : 


Coffee Cream Souffie. 

Make a pint of nice custard, add to it 
sufficient coffee essence to make a tasty 
mixture. Line a souffié dish with paper 
sufficiently deep to rise three inches above 
the dish ; fill the mould nearly to the top 
of the paper with the coffee cream, freeze 
until quite firm; remove the paper, and 
serve. 

Mushrodm Sandwiches 

Are generally appreciated. Stew a 
few very fresh mushrooms in one ounce of 
butter ; cover closely, and cook gently so 
that they do not burn. Pound in a4 
mortar with pepper, salt, and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Spread on thin slices of brown 
bread-and-butter, and cut into fingers 
for sandwiches. 


Haddock 

Boiled as follows is an excellent dish, 
and the recipe is a helpful one to a young 
cook: Tie the fish with a string in the 
shape of an “‘s,” lay it in plenty of well 
salted water, adding a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Place the fish-kettle on the 
fire, and by the time the water is on the 
point of boiling, the fish, unless very large, 
should be quite done. Let it drain across 
the kettle, and serve with any savoury 
sauce. 


Prane Pudding. 

Stew one pound of prunes with a little 
water, the rind of half a lemon, and sugar 
to taste, adding four cloves. When the 
prunes are quite soft remove the spices, 
and pass the fruit through a sieve. Line 
a piedish with slices of bread, pour the 
hot fruit on it, and cover all with another 
slice. Place a saucer on the top with a 
weight on it. Press till cold, then turn 
out to serve. 


Blackberry Cake. 

Stew half a pound of blackberries 
with sugar to taste, and pass all through a 
hair sieve. Make a nice sponge mixture 
with a teacupful of flour, a teacupful of 
sugar (caster), & teaspoonful of baking- 
poyder, and two eggs. When mixed 
s.cead this on two greased tins (or plates). 
wok in a very sharp oven for seven 
minutes. Turn on to a sieve, spread with 
the blackberry purée, and serve as a sand- 
wich. 

Crab Apple Jelly. 
Place the crab apples in an earthenware 
jar, allowing half a pint of water to each 
und of fruit. Put on the lid, and stew 
in the oven till the apples are quite soft, 
when they should be strained through a 
. Place the juice in an enamelled pan, 
and when about to boil, add a pound of 
loaf sugar to each pint of juice. Boil it 
until set, which should be from twenty to 
thirty minutes, then pass it through a 
jelly-bag, and pour into moulds to become 
firm. (Reply to Recency SQuaBE.) 
Ribbon Macaroni 

Is a nice change, and here is a good 
way of preparing it. Take half a pound of 
macaroni, break it into convenient lengths, 
place in a quart of boili stock, and cook 
fast till the macaroni is done, but not too 
soft. Drain off the stock; place two ounces 
of butter in a stewpan, melt it, add the 
macaroni, and six olives sliced from the 
stone; cook for five minutes, stirring 
lightly. Add two ounces of grated cheese. 
Season and toss with the stick end of a 
spoon. Serve or a very hot dish, with a 
hard-boiled egg ot in slices. 


Take the fruit from a tin of pine-| -*4 
apple, rub through a sieve, mix with a gill SOIREE 
of thick cream and as much lemon jelly ; LOANS 
whisk thoroughly. Place in custard- . “4 ss 
glasses to serve. #T has been said that in all matters 
Mexican Haricot Beans. : of love woman is a genius, and 
Soak some haricot beans, then boil f what sho doesn’t know about 


Never wake o patient to give metMcines 
or food except by doctor’s orders. 


Serve invalids’ meals daintily, varying 
even the crockery used, garnish all savoury 
food. 


“Settling for the night” takes some 
time, so begin early before the invalid is 
over-tired., 


A sleeping invalid will be awakened by a 
whisper who is not disturbed by ordinary 
conversation, for to such his ears are 
accustomed. 


Keep the room clean by dusting with a 
damp cloth, then a dry duster, wringing 
out the cloth in water which has a few drops 
of turpentine in it. 


The most sunny bedroom of the house 
should have the windows opening easily at 
the top and bottom, a contrivance to stop 
the windows rattling, and the hinges and 
lock of doors oiled: then the sanatorium is 
always ready. 
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Fvary Woman 


should Know 


How Every Woman Loves to be Loved. 


speaking, and to keep him there in suspense 
is infinitely sweet to her, for she loves to 
know that the power is always hers in court- 
ship. Often, a little jealousy flatters her, 
for it reveals lack of self-confidence on 
“his” part, a sense of unworthiness—and 
few women can resist this. 

To be a successful lover a man should 
know that women always hesitate in love, 
and it rests with him to make his sweetheart 
see exactly what she means, for very often 
she doesn’t know herself. ~ 

Foolish indeed ia the man who lacks 
persistence—if she refuses to kiss him; for 
what but contempt can she have for the 
man who is ridiculous enough to take her 
at her word ? 

He should be aware that all women are 
never satisfied with the mere knowledge 
that they are loved, and if a man loves a 
woman, let him tell her so—and often too— 
she will never be tired of hearing it, since 
there is no sweeter music in a woman’s ears 
than the words: “I love you.” She can 
listen to them all day long—for ever— 
and to her they never lose their charm. 


Women Love 
Compliments. 


It is not necessary that a man should keep 
to himself all the nice things he is oa 
about his adored one. The way a 
man’s heart is through his stomach, 
and surely the way to a woman’s heart is 
through the expressed admiration of her 
own dear person. 

Women have an insatiable appetite for 
compliments, especially frem the man they 
love, and although he may run the risk of 
boring outsiders by his long and fervent 
accounts of his sweetheart’s beauty, cause 
them to disagree with the sage who said, 
“all the ,world loves a lover,” or murmur 
that they would like him better—at a dis- 
tance—he need have no faar to weary 
“her”; and wise is he who has learnt to 
flatter a woman without making himself 
ridiculous, for the moment a woman has 
cause to laugh at her lover Cupid has half 
flown ! 

And romance! How much is needed to 
brighten up the dulness of the modern 
wooing ? What man ever quotes a line of 
poetry, at a tender moment, and is it not 
always the mAn who draws his sweetheart’s 
attention from a moonlit sccne to the fact 
that he has to catch a certain train, or the 
grass is getting wet ? ° 

Men should know that it is not so much 
himself that really fascinates a woman, 
it is his wooing, and no man should run away 
with the idea that because a woman weeps 
when he proposes to her that she is over- 
joyed with happiness at her new-found love. 

The tears are generally the result of her 
chagrin for the very poor show he made of 
what should have been the scene in her life ! 


(Next week a bright, new series, entitled, “ How to Deal with Your Hubby,” begins.) 
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HINTS ON HOME NURSING. 


Never stuff up chimneys; whenever 
weather ageory havea fire in the sickroom, 
as it is the best of ventilators. 


Gas should never be burnt in a sickroom ; 
a reading or candle lamp is invaluable for 
the use of a night nurse. 


Though quiet is necessary in a sickroom 
do not walk on tip-toe, and never wear 
rustling petticoats; speak in low tones, 
but never say ‘‘ Hush!” 


A sicKkroom, even if it is to be used a 
short time, should not be too fully 
furnished, and no superfluous boxes and 
baskets should be left about. It is best to 
avoid many ornaments that harbour dust 
and need dusting. 

Have a simple fire-reviver at hand, in 
case the fire burns dead. Old wine corks, a 
lump of sugar, or dried lemon and orange 
peel are useful for this purpose. Banish a 
coal-box, substitute a basket lined with 
stout paper, fill it with pieces of coal the size 
of an orange, or larger. 


You will banish pain, and worry foil, If you read a copy of this month’s 


clothes are dry. 
away till required again. 
A Mirror 


wash 0 
and rub anything burnt on with sand- 
pee This done, it will readily take a 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 28, 1909, 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Rid your House of Plies 


Now, or they will be a terrible pest in 


spring. 
Save Old Match Boxes, 


They are invaluable in making upa 


dying fire. 
When Choosing Bee 


f 
Press it with the thumb, and if it 


rises quickly, it is of good quality. 
Washing Tubs 


Which eve not in constant use will 


crack unless some water is kept in them. 
Your Enamel Cans 


Can be kegt in perfect condition by 


rubbing with tarpentine. (Reply to Tims. 
SaveEp.) 
Clothes Lines 


Should be brought indoors when the 
Dry them and put 


Should never be hang where the 


direct rays of the sun can come to it, or 
the glass will soon be spotted. 
Where Lamps are Used, 


A box of sand should be kent on every 


floor to be ready in case of accident. 
Sard extinguishes burning paraffin, water 
spreads it. 

New Brooms 


And banister brushes should have a 


fold of thick cloth, or some india-rubber 
tubing nailed round them so that they do 
not scratch or chip the furniture. 

A Cut Onion - 


Will absorb all impurities ; therefore, 


if you want a small piece, out one end off, 
and put the cut end downwards on a 
plate or saucer, so that nothing can touch 
1t. 


Pieces of Bread 


Should never be wasted. Stand in 


the oven till crisp, then pound in a mortar, 
and sift. Put into a tin and you have 
breadcrumbs always ready for puddings, 
frying fish, etc. 

To Black a Stove 


Is quite easy, but before you polish it 
all grease spots with soapsuds, 


lack-lead polish. (Reply to BRIDE.) 


To Clean Carpets. 


A correspondent tells me that, even 


in London, she keeps her carpets clean 
and fresh-looking by wiping them over 
with a cloth wrung out in ammonia and 
water once a month, after swe eping. 
(Thanks to Mrs. R.) 


To Keep Sponges Nice 


Is very easy if you are by the sea, as 


what suits them best is soaking in sea 
water. Failing this, try rubbing with a 
cut lemon, working 
before rinsing in warm water. (Reply to 
JOHNSTONE.) 


the juice in well, 


JOLLY GOOD HEALTH 
Results from Good Food. 

How good the world looks when one is 
well. Tasks that are mountains to the 
invalid are easily accomplished when the 
organs of the body are in proper tune. 

A lady in Weymouth writes : 

“T had a severe attack of gastric ulcera- 
tion which left me a perfect wreck, and 
so weak and easily exhausted that I was 
beginning to think I should never feel 
well again. I was living on special articles 
of diet as ordered, but did not regain any 
strength or energy. At last I tried Grape- 
Nuts, and after using only three packeta 
was quite a different woman. I can now 
walk about well and attend to my house- 
hold duties properly without feeling any 
exhaustion whatever. I am also putting 
on flesh and feeling altogether brighter 
and better than I have been this past two 
years.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

In all probability this lady's trouble, 
like many others, was caused by starch 
indigestion, and her cure through Grape- 
Nuts accomplished because this food is 30 
treated at the factories that the starch ia 
largely changed into grape sugar, in which 
form it presents no great difficultics of 
digestion, and is very nourishing. 

here’s a reason for Grape-Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 


ROYAL. 
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BISCUITS 


More than half the <= 
labour is saved by 


using "GLOBE” Metal 


send you two free sample doses 
t. Write to 


For the children’s sake put 
Pat-a-Cake on the Grocer’s 
list, dear Madam. They're 
best of all, the cost is small, 
and youll never regret you 


had ‘em. Short and sweet, 
good to eat, daintiest 
confection—just Peek Frean’s 
and you know that means 
the acme of perfection. 


TIRED MEN. 


ou are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 

ma past * weanne Flectric Belts, awrite to me, and 
e how Srery, man, 

nd la, red 


9 une guic ctly yan Thoroug 
\- arn BVOUSNESS, i; HAUSTION, te CELE, 
ever ITHOU 


FAMOUS Fie ores 


#0 


30/- 35/- 42)/- Easy Terms. 
Write for PATTERNS and say a 


by return pos! ani Pa LITY from an’ 
Pol is h ° A 1 itt : S ¢. . Bs pu line, Eavatine Works, ¥ Wakefield. me, ” Black Handle, Bent fron for or Te 
erm ist es a _—. 

GLOBE > a ] 1 t t 1 e rub whe ro. Yacketa ot 18 doses, 1/-. @ Samples | ia. Ivory. Ha dle, $s Great Russell serene bien eee Over ‘twenty mae venay tare Chart enciosed. Belect 
—abig shine, 111. E—>——_—X_—_~—X Pt oR at os and wo guar. 
liant and lasting. SAPETY R | D hi C 
rail SEND AT ONCE zazom |(Real Devonshire Gream 

ut—! it must De} mes. BROOKES, the Emtzent Lady Special'st, Nal withertabiade 
"GLOBE. ” bas much pleasure in announcing that her remedy (clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used ; re posit & oat of pocket postaxe. y Fe 

for restoring health w ith t medicir ve is the +f} the most efficacious substitute for ood liver oil; 
Ie PASTE ana 12007. 1 GbAnAWiulavduY chen ery noe penne ne ea \ GRAVES" 
1d., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. Sent ot omen eam rel ait smsloma ter Se pbehanig’ +1] Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 


ulars and testimonials se aranteed genuine 
penalty of £1,000) to— 


Mre. BROOKES ,{2rt aa rite: 


Liquid in 2d., éd., eg im and larger cans. 
Dealers and Stores everywhere, 


COUGHS easily checked, then cured by 
SCOTT’S Emulsion. Forbid yourself to accept 


anything except SCOTT’S which ensures a cure 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 
8 Cotwell Villas, Hertford Road, Ponders End, Middlesex, May 2nd, 1909. 


scoTrs was the means of curing one of my patients of a trouble- 
cough fluenza. She had tried 
In SCOTT'S Em other remedies, but obtained no it 
the cage in other cma tt ona ee oe 
sions the ! her. You are at i to use 
cure is itt out of this letter, and I personally will 


always recommend SCOTT’S Emulsion as an excellent remedy 
for coughs, and to my potingts sat suffering from chest troubles. 


(Signed) ADELINE w PPAYLOR, Cert. Midwife. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures i—no matter the age of the patient—and 
will be approved by rene Doctor for GO COUGHS and COLDS if you ask him. 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. 
A charming booklet for your child Bnd with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 
20-21" Stonecuttér Street, Tomtom, E.c. 


st.,[] Lichfield, &c., by 
Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire. 


Makers to H.M., the King. 


there are many cocoas, but only 
Rowntree’s Elect has the 


Rowntree 
FLAVOUR 


Have you tried it? 


Hovis 


Is made from the pick of the world’s wheatfields. 


een ees 


him about his business ? Think out a line to rhyme and 


i 3 ¢r 
PEARSON’S 
Tum task of judging the stories secret ie connection 

with this competition now com- 
Result of ited, and the prize of £200 has been 


£200 Story 
awarded to . Harold Avery 
Competition. «Wy vclitfe,* Hornyold Road, Malvern. 


“Is it possible for the brain to be absolutely at rest 
d waking hours?” inquires 
I Don't E. F. N. | “‘ My wife and I often argue 
Think! the question. She takes the view that 
& person must always be thinking about 
something, while I say it is possible for the brain to be 
perfectly idle,"—— 
In the case of an ordinarily intelligent person, E. F. N., 
I am inclined to think your wife is right. I know my 
own mind never becomes a total blank unlcss I am asleep, 
and I lay no claim to colossal intellect. I should think 
there probably are people in the world, however, who 
occasionally lapse into a sort of mental coma. In passing 
a public-house, for instance, you may occasionally notice 
a gentleman supporting the wall, with a kind of vacant 
stare on his face that suggests a complete absence of any 
form of thought. It was one of these philosophers who, 
on being asked what he did, replied : 
“JT just stands ’ere and finks.” 
“And what do you think about?” persisted the 
inquirer. 
‘* Nuffin’,” came the contented answer. 


; WEEK ENDING 

WEEKLY: ' " Ver. 28, 1909, 
* high-spirited * temper, while ‘ please * and ‘ thank you * 
are ain words to him; petty acts of purlkihes to 
visitor, and soon. I ask you what must become of a boy 
= up on these lines. He will grow up without 
ever having had any restraint on his pene and it seems 
to me that only luck will save him from being a criminal, 
a curse to his parents and himself. When he is beyond 
their control they will blame themselves for their fatuous 
conduct, and he will assuredly do the same.”—— 

Of course, E. W. C., this narration sounds very 
deplorable, but one must not condemn, off-hand, the 

rents’ action as criminally foolish. What if they had 

n told by their medical man that the child was so 
delicate that they would probably be unable to rear it, 
and that severity and physical punishment would have a 
bad affect on the child’s heaith ? In such a case, we 
might perhaps find excuse for the parents, who in their 
anxiety not to do anything for which they might after- 
wards blame themselves, going to the other extreme, 
One cannot lay down hard-and-fast rules for the bringin 
up of children. A cross look with some children woul 
be as severe a punishment as a sound thrashing with 
others. The great pity of the case you mention is that if 
the child did happen to grow up and go to a public school, 
he would have a pretty hard time of it until he learnt 
the difference between right and wrong as viewed by those 
in whose charge he was placed. 


Tux steady increase in the amount of prize money avail- 
able for distribution in Picture Couplets 

A Steady indicates that, big as the amounts 

Increase. already divided are, this competition 

is only in its infancy. 

The chief charm of this competition is its lightness and 
simplicity. In some contests the task set is one which 
calls for efforts so scrious that they become actual labour. 
In Picture Couplets the effort, while still necessary, is 
directed in such a jolly way, that the attempt to discover 
suitable second lines is usually accompanied by much fun 
and laughter in the family circle. 

Take, for instance, the Picture Couplet you will find on 
the front page of this issue. Here we have a Manchester 
maid and a Liverpool lad meeting for the first time. Tho 
wholo situation is full of nossibilities. Was she plessed to 
meet him, or was she sad? Did any of the bystanders 
take a hand in tho introduction, or did any of them resent 
his arrival 2? Did they become good friends, marry, and 
live happy ever afterwards, or did the young lady send 


S. M. writes to me on a point of justice. “I travel up 
to town every day,” he says, “ and 
Should frequently have seen a certain ticket- 
He Tell? collector roceive excess fares from 
passengers without giving them any 
receipt, and I am absolutely certain that he sticks to the 
money. Therefore, having detected a dishonest person 
robbing his employers, is it not my duty to report him? 
I have meant to do so on more than one occasion, but so 
far have refrained. However, I will carry out whatever 
you may advise in the matter.” —— 

My advice, S. M., is that you should persevere with that 
refraining, and for this reason : You don’t actually know 
that the man is in reality stealing the money, and it 
is not pleasant to be in the position of accusing a perfectly 
honest man of theft. I once saw a ticket-collector take 
excess fare from a passenger who immediately hurried off, 
but the man entered the amount up in his book and deliber- 
ately threw away the receipt the impatient passenger 
should have taken. Possibly if there is » great rush at 
the station where the incidents you mention happen, the 
same thing takes place. If, however, you wish to make 
quite sure whether it is indeed theft you are witnessing, 


‘ Woutp you kindly tell me if dogs dream while they are 
asleep ?”’ writes R. G., of Carlton, 

Dreaming Victoria, Australia. ‘‘ The other night 

Dogs. I saw adog. while asleep, start all of a 
sudden crying and trembling.”,—— 

I don’t think there’s the least doubt that both dogs and 
cats droam when they're asleep. I remember once sitting 
in my chair writing while my bulidog slept before the 
fire. Quite suddenly her back went up, and she growled, 
got up, and, seeing me, advanced in a most threatening 
manner. Hardly able to believe my eycs, I spoke sharpl 
to her, and she scemed to recollect herself, her bac 
went down, and I don’t think I ever saw a dog look more 
ashamed of itself. Doubtless she dreamt that someone 
had ennoyed her very badly, and, half waking, imagined 
me to be the offender. i've often watched a sleeping cat 
working its jaws so realistically as to leave no doubt 
that puss was dreaming all the attractive details of a bird 
hunt, 


then send it along to us. 

It is a most amusing and delightful competition when 
once you start to try it. If you have not already done so, 
just begin now. 

W3ILE on the subject of this competition I should like to 
make an extract from a letter I received 

A the other day. It was from an Oldham 
Lesson. reader, who says: “I am about the 
sickest man in Oldham. I have lost 

over £33. It was like this. When your second Picture 
Couplet Competition came out I concocted a second line 
just for the fun of the thing. I did not trouble to send it 
in because I thought it wasn’t worth while. I, therefore, 
put the coupon under an ornament on the mantelpiece 


and let it lie there. You can imagine my disgust when, B.Sc. finds himself in the following painful dilemma : 


‘ * ‘“*T have two ohums,”’ he writes, ‘‘ one 
on = ei py asd bitte I os beri eT pos being an analytical chemist, and the | YoU could pay the man excess fare dap and inquire 
_— ward fh t jag in I + ould boy edivided other an engineer, Both are brilliant | Of the etation-master next day if the money had 

ith mine. ad sent my line ve divi tors. aid in. That would serve your purpose and save you 


young scientists and enthusiasts in 
their particular profession, but each contends that his 
own branch of science is of the greater importance to the 
well-being and advancement of the world. Although 
these arguments are very interesting, they become tire- 
some by repetition, and many an hour is thus frittered 
away which, in my opinion, might be more profitably 
spent, I have a little knowledge of chemistry and 
engineering, and have endeavoured to put an end to these 
arguments by showing how necessary they both are, but 
it seems that nothing short of an out-and-out decision 
will ever put an end to the dispute. If you can’t help 
me I fear I shall be reluctantly compelled to abandon 
the society of both my friends.”,—— 

I am afraid that Solomon, even in his wisest days, would 
have hesigated about expressing an opinion on such a 

int, B.Sc. Both, as you say, have done so much for 
humanity that it would be as ungrateful as it would be 
silly to rank one above the other. If it were not for 
chemistry we should be quite unable to obtain chea; 
beer made out of arsenic, or that delicious cream whic 
consists almost entirely of boric acid. To engineering, 
on the other hand, we owe that exhilarating time of 
skipping out of the way of motor-cars, and also objects 
of beauty like the sky-scraper, the gasometer, and the 
steam-roller. On the whole, I should be inclined to 
consider it a dead heat. 


the prize.”—— 
I hope this will be a lesson to those readers who “ don’t 
think it worth while ” sending in their attempts. 


rom making @ groundless charge. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 


O. N. P., 9d.; Lucie, Is, 6d.; Dale Womersley, £4; Wanstead, 

lid.; F. A, Saxe, 1s. 6d.; Anon., Swansea, 1s, 6d.; Rose of Exeter, 
59.; Lawrie, Calcutta, 29.; Anon., Devonport, 79._ 6d.; 
Jamaica, 3s.; Sea Breeze, 1s. 6d.; Dr. Wolfe, 15s.; J. 8. Barrow, 
Od.; H. Muller, 1s, 6d.; A. M. Grady, 49.; B. J. B., 9d.; Auon., 
Bournemouth, 1s._6d.; J. H. D., 1s. fl , 2s. 6d.; RB. 
Harding, 7s. 6d.; Ryo, 1s.; J. McDonald, 5s.; Anon., Durban, 10s.; 
‘W. Boss, 1s.; J. R. Brown, 59.; J. Cahn, 58.; Anon., 29. 6d.; J. 
Spry, Pacroa, 10s,; 8. C., 65.; H. M.©., 1s.; Anon., 2s.; A. A 
Standen, 6s.; G. M. C., 1s. 6d.; ; 
Carling, 103.; Mrs. Grant, 10s.; Sunderland F.A.F., per W. Bruce, 
£1 103.; Anon., 5s.; Boy's Hérald Reader, 2d.; J. O. i 
J. J. Crawshaw, 68.; E, M., 5s.; Anon., 9d4.;_B. Rugby, 5s.; 
G. E. C., 59.; Mr. and Mrs, Godfrey Hill, '103.;'K. Carlyon,’ 103.5 
Edinburgh, 23. 6d.; R. St. Leger, Sd.; Piebalds, 9d.; Daisy, 9d.; 
J. L. S., 1s.; Melitza, 5e.; D. D. D., £1 11s.; The Widow's Mite, 
23, 3d.;_B. Margarson, B. Borneo, £1; I. M. C., 1s.; Anon, 
Liverpool, 53.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Rid-ge, 1s.; J. MacArthur, 94.; 
GL. P., 9d.; J. B.S 


a Bey 


Freprrick B. does not keep abreast of the times. He 
writes: “It would have been a good 
pulesends thing if Lieutenant Bhackiston, ‘kes 
taken a cinematogra in 

Pactnree: his dash for the South Pole. Stay-at- 
home people like myself could then see with their own 
eyes just what life on the Nimrod, and in the winter 
quarters, was like. And what historic value such 
pictures would possess ! ’—— 

Lieutenant Shackleton’s expedition was one of the 
best-equipped and well-thought-out expeditions of modern 
times. The cinematograph was not omitted. Pictures 
of the men engaged in work and play in the snow, the 

eculiar antics of the penguins, and the hundred-and-one 
interesting features of the expedition, were all perpetuated 
on the cinematograph. The Gaumont Company, of 
London, have acquired all rights in these films, and they 
are now beingissued. And so, FREDERICK B., stay-at-home 
people like you and I will be able to sit back in our seats 
and see the wonders of the Antarctic displayed before us 
on a biograph sheet. 


ada pe Com. F. G. Brine, £2 28. 6d.; Wigan and District 
Cage Bi 


09, 
xr Rev. A. Pitt, £5 17s.; Campers, £1; Mrs._A. Whitfield, £3; 
six Members of Eastbourne Village, 4s.; A Few Sympathisers, 
153; Launch Crew of H.M.S. Triumph, £1; Globe ae Phenis 
Mine, per H. Tysack, £4 10s.; B. G. Lawson, 23.; C. 8. Piorse 
Duncombe, £1 63.; Part Proceeds of the Nimrod Exhibition, pet 
Lieut. Shackleton, £25; A. Hutchinson, 5s, 6d.; J. J. Mallet. 103.5 
Balance of Cricket Club, H.M.S. Patrol, 63.; Grace and Bad 
£1; Mrs. Thomas, Hay Constitutional Club, £1; Prize Won 
Regatta of First Destroyer Flotilia, £1 10%; Mrs. Robinson, 
Swellendam Rectory, £4 18.; Sunday School Children at Quo Qua 
Qs, 6d.; W. J. q) o., 78. 6d.; H.MS. Tenedos 11], per 
Licut, A. Ross. £5 12s. 6d.; R.M.S. Oronsa, per Chief Steward, 
£1 178. 6d.; Plymouth F.A.F., per Miss Square, £2 12s. 6d.; A 
Little Boy, 49. 


I pEtiauT in getting Ictters like the following. It comes 
from L. K. M., temporarily of New- 
A Shot castle-on-Tyne : ‘“‘ I am a Colonial home 
for the Lot. in England on a short holiday. This 
afternoon being wet, I purchased a 
copy of P.W. and s to ransack 
it for prizes. First of all I sent in a couple of couplets 
for your big competition on the front page. Then I 
wrote a couple of ‘last lines’ fo® your football jingles. 
By this time my poetic spirit had waxed warm, and I 
managed to compose a whole piece of poetry (?)"which I 
have sent in for your ‘Kecorded in Rhyme’ page. 
Noticing that you offered helf-crowns for Picture Pars, 
I sent in one of them also, I have also accepted your 
open invitation to compete for a penknife in the ‘Odd 
Corner’ column. In conclusion, I am writing to tell you 
of the very enjoyable afternoon I have spent in the hope 
that your penknife offer to those whose letters merit 
editorial attention still holds good, If I have missed 
anything, please let me know.” —— 
A apical and most energetic example, L. K. M., and 
a penknife shall certainly be sent along. There’s only one 
additional offer that seems to have escaped your attention, 
you don’t seem to have sent along a heading for this 
correspondence page. If you put as much thoroughness 
into your work as you seem to put into your recreations, 
u ought to return from the Colonies some day with a 
snug little fortune. I hope it may be so, 


E. W. C. sends me the following interesting letter: 
“A week ago I visited a young 

A Naughty = married couple who are blessed with a 

Little Boy. two-year-old little boy, but whether 

the said boy will turn out a blessin 

is a moot point; the following was my experience :— 
heard a crash of glass, alarmed, I hastened into the 
drawing-room ; there I found the boy, both parents, and 
a broken window pane. ‘Is he hurt ?' I asked. ‘Oh, 
no! he broke it with a stone; this is the second time he 
has done it, it was only mended to-day.’ As the child 
was laughing, I inquired: ‘ Aren’t you going to punish 
him?* ‘Oh, dear no!* said the father, with a ring 
of pride in his voice. ‘ We don’t do anything of that sort. 
We want to make him manly and brave ; it would break 
his fine little spirit to punish him!* Argument I found 
caused resentment, so I contented myself during my two 
days’ stay with noting the ‘spirited two-year-old’s* 
achievements in the presence of one or both of the parents 
without a word of remonstrance from either; they were 
as follows :—Threw a stone at a lady visitor, raising 
bruise on hand; destroyed many flowering plants in 
borders; threw a chalk flint at a perambulator with a 
baby in it; a collection of knives, Foal saucepan-lids, and 
tin of condensed milk found in a ditch, the youthful 
genius admitting he did it! had several bad attacks of 
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PICTURE COUPLETS. 


which is now on sale, price 4d. 
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The Brightest and most Interesting Articles, 


Beautiful Pictures, 
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sports. 


handbook 


== tl!-health. 


instruc- 


ing, 


and insure good health and succ:ss in 


Every lady likes to 
[cok her best, and 6 


a; acting upon the simple 
j| advice to be found in 
this bright'y written 
this de- 
sirable end is sure to 
be attained. 
clever hints it contains 
will a'so be 
most helpful when 
one ts run down or in 
In a word 


eee 


lll. 


Etiquette for 
Women 


is the book that is absolutely indispensable 
for your wife or sister, for it will enable 
her to do the right =r 
thing at the right I} 
time and in the |i 
right place. For every |} 
socia pomegetientart i 
function the laws of 
etiquette are simply |] 
and graphically de- |) 
scribed, and no lady || 
who consults the 
pages of this book 
should ever find her- 
self ina difficulty. 


The 


in Health and Disease 
is the book that no lover of dogs should 
be without. With twelve illustrations, it 
includes many inter- 
esting facts about) THE DOG: 


dogs that should lin HEAITH & DISEASE 
appeal to all dog- 


fanciers. Ey follow- 
ing the simple instruc- 
tions of the book you 


found 


The Art of 


wil be able to keep 
your dog in health and 
good condition. In this 
way you will save 
yourself the expense 
of many unnecessary 


wvtsits to the veterinary 
surgeon, 


By P.M. ARCHER 


Sold by all Booksellers, price 1s. each: or post free for {s. 2d. each from A. F. SOWTER, 
W7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Continued from Page One. 
For “ spectacles” really her “site” was first sat, 


! rep M. Brown, Athenzum Club, Glasgow. 


As a“ spectacle” suiting “all sights” she was ,re.t. 


‘liss E. Levert, 80 Kimberley Road, Nunhead. 


Sie sighed for a mat insicad cf a mate. 
Prize divided by: 


, 


\. Rrreurz, 32 Montgomery Street, Edinburgh; and 


TomBLin, Haxted, Ringley Avenue, Horley. 


4 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
ft, T. W., 23 Rhyl St., Fleetwood. . 
er, C., 42 Hartington Rd., West Derby, Liverpool. 
cy, Mrs., 36 Kendal St., Preston 


\ liams, Miss E., Cathedral Square, Gibraltar. 


55 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


irrett, W., 27 Effingham St., South Belgravia. 
irtlett, A. R., 2 North Rd., Lancing, Worthins. 
wdbury, H. D., Brearley, Luddenden Foot, \v:ks. 
urs, IF, Ventnor, Stechford, Birmingham. 


‘sown, Miss R., 15 Market St.. Greenock. 


okburn, D. B., 2 Brunswick Place, Edinburch. 


re t 
sini Mrs. M., 26 New Cross Rd, S.E 


tris, 2 


‘vde, J. M., 29 Hutcheson St., Glasgow. 
ipey, R, Okehampt« n. 
tinedy, J., 122 Kennedy St., Glasgow 

suny, J., Penlee, Torquay. 


, 10 West Promenade, Portabe.lo. 
«x. J. M., Darran, Cowbridge, Glam. 
on es, Miss L., 125 Chester Rd., Sunderland. 


“ty 


~omers, Hy. a 72 Meersbrouk Bank Rd., Mcersbrook, Shcffield. 


Sones, 8., The Cottages, Langton Rd., Tunbrilga Wells, 
Spencer, G. H. C., 5 SidneyRd., St. Margaret’s-on-Th. 
Tildensmith, C., 3 Richmond Terr., Whitehall. 
Tucner, F. S., 13 Gladsmuir Rd. Highgate. 
Tunstall, J. W., 25 Aibien St., Brook's Bar, M'tev. 
Turner, W. H., 2 St. Luke's Ave., Maidstone. 
Underhill, C. E., 77 Gower St., Lozelis, B'ham. 
Ward, Miss A. B, 6 Brindley St., Newcastle, Staffs. 
Warren. Miss G. E., 3 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 
Wild, T., Highland Villas, Khartoum Rd., Ipswich. 
Williamson, R. M., jun., 87 Bellevue Rd., Edinburgh. 
Wood, A. H., 18 Avenno Rd., Scarborough, 
Workman, H., High St., Pershore, Worcestershire, 


WHAT WINNERS 
SAY ABOUT 


THE RAPID RHYMESTER. 


IT HELPS YOU TO WIN PRIZES. 


Already we have received letters from winners in 
present Rhyming Competitions (including Pic- 
ture Couplets) who are in possession of copies of 
THE RAPID RHYMESTER. We give three of 
them here: 

Mr. P. J. Dawson, of 18 Wright Street, Egr mont Ferry, Cheshire, 
writes: “I have been very successfiml in these com- 
Petitions. Such a compendium of rhyming ‘tails’ 
cannot but proxe of inestimable value to those who 
spoil _an otherwise clever attempt by bad ‘tail,’ 
and I know many such. consider ‘The Ravid 
Rhymester’ a very valuable aid to all competitors.’ 

Mr. &, J. Cooper, of Sheen Line, East Shen, wr:ves: ‘It is just the 
thing for Inst lines, and supp.ics a long fet want.” 

A WINNER OF OVER £500 inrbymivg competitions writes: ‘ Your 
little book . .. 
is the first necessity.’ 

Since the RAPID RHYMESTER was first issued no Icss a sum 
than £15,000 has been won by those who possessed copies. You may 
be interested to know whit some of the big prize-w.nuers in pre- 
vious Rhyming Competitions have said: 

Edward H. Burne, Esq. (Dublin), winner of £152, wrote: “I may 
eay as a first prize-winner that the RHYMESTEK saves an immense 
amount of work. . . . MThbereis one thing specially which I think 
deserves mention, and that is the instructions given by way of 
introduction.”’ 


Mies Bertha H. Paul (Malvern), wrote: ‘You will be p'eased 
to hear that the very first time I used your RHYMESTEK lL won 
a prize. I had never done unything in competitions Lefore. Lf am 
recommending your book to ny friends.”’ 


should be invaluable to competitors—in fact, it 


THE RAPID RHYMESTER, which was the first of the kin’ 
published, is now generally accep ed as the standird work used Ly 
winners. It does not aspire to give you winning lines- no one cau 
guarantee that—but it makes the composition of excellent last lines 
quite easy. 

Send 1s. Id. to the POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
17 Pope’s Road, Brixion, S.W. and a copy will be posted 
to you by return. 


O@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 cach—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the foiluwing conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. : 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 


represcututive of any person killed by an acci- 
£2,900 dent in Great Brituin or Ircinnd to the passenger 


train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (incluwing past-olfice servants in raiiway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident: had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on thes page, or the paper in whieh it is, 
with his, or her, usual sigmature, written cn oonk oor pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be lett at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said suin shall be paid to the legal 


representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
hotice of the aceident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 
gy 100 having the current number of l’earson'’s Weekly on him, 
or her, at the time ef being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
(rain in which he, or sne, may travelling as a passenger. the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
vided notice in every case be given to Tue OcEAN ACCIDENT AND 
Guarantee Corroration, Limited, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., within seven_days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repreeentative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided st the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter. and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be left at his, 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is suhiect to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accidenf and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act," 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. . 

The Purchase of this Publication ig admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium undcy Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said carnoration 


YOU WILL FIND THESE HANDBOOKS USEFUL 


If you wish to keep 
/ yourself fit you must 
get the best possible 
advice and 
tions, oth2r wise you 
may co yourself more 
harm than good. 
author of this hand- 
| book has trained some 
of our greatest ath- 
letes, including Hol- 
powracu anise asumvasl bein and Shrubb, and 
he ts an authority, as 
= its pages will show, 

on the milder forms of 

exercise, such as walking. Get a copy of 


e Lighting Up Time No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909-10. DECEMBER. | JAN. 1910. | FEBRUARY. |‘#hting Up Tim Oh eeueed wie hare Uuin Cail a ercitauentiin waimertutia 
= _~|— --—— - ———_—_-- = ———— ~= A = fubacrin n 
Christ. ber 25. | 1017 2431 B 7:34 21 28 g 12 19 26 | 2 9 16 23 30 e 6 13 20 27 | Oct. 22... 5.53 (rue Publishes, WEEELY fn advance ried COMMTE oe hate 
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“tho’ I've little wealth , but sov’reign health: 
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; £N Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to tha Advertisement Department, ‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDO' : 


